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London Gaccine IJnstitutton, 
INOCULATING AND eens Ne MATTER, 


By the Right. Hon. the LORD MAYOR, 


THE 


ALDERMEN, 


AND 


COMMON COUNCIL; 
CITY OF LONDOW. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1806, 


AND 


Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 


tt weuld shed consolation into the bosom of every family. 
Address of the Lond. Vac. Inst. 


London: 
Printed by Darton, Harvey, and Co. Gracechurch-Street. 
1813. 


Yn vactination, a rédness at the place of puncture or insition, takes 
place in a day or two; a little pimple then arises, which may be felt with 
the finger or be distinctly seen; this gradually increases till the tenth day, 
when it appears about the size of a pea, considerably depressed on its 
summit, elevated at its circumference, with an areola, or circumscribed in- 
flammation, about the size of half-a-créwh, surrounding the poek. If at 
this time the circulation be quickened hy heat or exercise, or if by grasp- 
ing the arm the skin at the inflamed part be put upon the stretch, there is 
an appearance of throbbing in the areola or inflanied part, arising from the 
pulsations of the neighbouring arteries. After this, the centre dries and 
hardens, taking on the appearance of a dark-brown crust or scab, which in- 
sensibly is extended throughout its substance; and in about three weeks 
from the time of the inoculation, the crust or scab falls off, in shape.and co- 
lour resembling a tamarind stone, leaving av eschar or cicatrix (cicatricle) 
often indelible or permanent through future life. 

If, from any kind of accident, the pock be broken, or if the matter have 
been taken from it in such quantity as to destroy its ordinary appearance, 
the inflammation and induration always accompanying or constituting the 
areoja, yields the certain proof of the subject being perfectly protected. At 
this period a symptomatic fever, however transient, is always felt by the 
patient. 

‘« The efflorescence at the inoculated part, which seldom supervenes be- 
fore the eighth or later than the eleventh day, is to be regarded as an indi- 
cation that the whole system is affected.”,—W 00DVILLE, London. 

“© Le seul symptome essentiellement necessaire est la tumeur produite par le 
virus a la place de Vinoculation.”’—AUBERT, a Paris. 

‘* The appearance of the areola is a decided proof that the antivariotous 
change has been produced in the system; and, independent of this circum- 
stance, | know no means by which the practitioner can be assured that the 
true disease has taken place.” —De Carro, Vienna. 

‘* In some of the darker-complexioned Asiaticks, the areola is not so 
obvious to the eye, as in European patients, on account of the different 
opacity of the rete mucosum of the skin; but the hand applied to the cir- 
cumference of the vesicle, readily discovers the firm hardness in them as 
well as in Europeans,’ ANDERSON, Madras. 
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THE LONDON 


Gaceine Justitutton, 


Under the Patronage of the 


CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 


Lord Bishop of Ely, 

Lord Bishop of Landaff, 

Lord Bishop of Bangor, 

Lord Bishop of St. David’s, 
Lord Bishop of Norwich, 

Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
Rt. Hon. Earl of Bridgewater, 
Rt. Hon. Earl of Thanet, 

Rt. Hon. Earl of Sandwich, 
Rt. Hon. Earl of Jersey, 

Rt. Hon: Earl of Oxford, 

Rt. Hon. Earl of Waldegrave, 
Rt. Hon. Earl of Buckinghamshire 


Font JOrestdents, 


His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
fis Grace the Duke of St. Albans, * 

fis Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 

fis Grace the Duke of Leeds, 

fis Grace the Duke of Gordon, 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, 


‘The Most Noble the Marquis of Stafford, 


The Most Noble the Marquis of Bath, 

Lhe Most Noble the Marquis of Wellington, 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Camden, 
Lhe Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London, 


Cice-JOrestdents, 


Rt. Hon. Lord Grenville, 

Lord Gwydir, F.R.S. 

Lord Seaforth, F.R.S. and F.[;S. 

| Rt. Hon. Viscount Castlereagh, 
Rt. Hon. Lord G. L. Gower, 

| Lord Viscount Milton, 

Rt. Hon. Viscount Morpeth, 

Rt. Hon. Lord Vise. Palmerston, 

Rt. Hon. Lord J. Townshend, 

Rt. Hon. Viscount Oussulston, 

St. Hon. Lord Viscount Bernard, 

Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Melville 

Lord Blaney, 


Rt. Hon. Earl of Hardwicke, sir Francis Milman, Bart. M.D. 
Rt. Hon. Earl Bathurst, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. Grant, M. P. 
Rt. Hon. Earl of Aylesbury, Sir Mark Masterman Sykes, Bart, 
Rt. Hon. Earl of Chichester, M.P 


Rt 
Rt 
Rt 
Rt 
Rt 
Rt 


- Hon. Earl of Darnley, 

- Hon. Earl of Carysfort, 

- Hon. Earl of Home, 

. Hon. Farl of Liverpool, 

- Hon. Viscount Sidmouth, 

. Hon, Lord Harrowby, 

Lord Grantley, 

Lord Boringdon, L.L.D. F.R.S.: 


DV E ET, 
Sir Vicary Gibbs, M.P. 
Adiniral Sir Richard Keates, 
Adiniral Sir John Orde, Bt. M.P, 
Sir Robert Peel. Bart. M.P. 
Si. J. Shaw, Bt. M.P. & Alderm, 
Sir T, Plumer, M.P. V.Ch. Eng, 
Sir Thomas Baring, Burt. M.P. 
Rt. Hon. J. H. Addington, M.P, 
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Vice-presidents continued. 


Rt. Hon. John Foster, M.P. 

Rt. Hon. Thomas Grenville,M.P. 
Rt. Hon. George Rose, MP. 
Hon. Thomas Brand, M.P. 
Hon. William Elliot, M. P. 
Hon. Berkeley Paget, M.P. 
Hon. Richard Ryder, M.P. 
Hon. John William Ward, M.P. 
Hon. Henry Wellesley, M.P. 
Robt. Myd. Biddulph, Zsg. M.P. 
Wm. Sturges Bourne, Esq. M.P. 
Thomas Bradley, M.D. ; 
Timothy Browne, Esq. 

J. Hawkins Browne, Esq, M.P. 
Isaac Buxton, M.D. 

George Byng,. Esq. M.-P. 
Thomas Wm. Coke, Esq. M.P. 
J. Christian Curwen, Esq. 
Samuel Favell, Esq. 

Thomas Foster, Esq. ~ 


Charles Grant, Esq. M.P. 

Sir Benj. Hobhouse, Bart. M.-P. 
George Holford, Esq. M.P. 
Samuel Horrocks, Esq M.P. 
William Huskisson, Esg. M.P. 
John Jackson, Esq. M.P. 

John La Touche, £sq. M.P. 
Richard Lea, Esq. 

William Mellish, Esq. M.P. 
Charles O<Hara, Esq. M.P. 
Richard Powell, M.D. 

William Roscoe, £sq. 

George Scholey, Esq. Alderman, 
James Sims, M.D. 

General Tarleton, M.P. 

Henry Thornton, Esq. MP. 
Robert Thornton, Esq. M.P. 
Samuel Thornton, Esq. M.P. 
Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M.P. 
Wm. Wilberforce, Esq. M.P. 


Board of Managers. 


Messrs. 

* John Ariderson, 
John M*Arthur, 

* John Bailey 

* John Ballard, 

* John Barrow 

* Richard Battley, 
Thomas Bellerby, 
Joseph Bowman, 

* Burton Brown, 
Joseph Brown, 

* Philip Browne, 

* Edward Bryant, 
Archibald Christie 
James Constable 

#W, D. Cordell, Me- 

dical Secretary, 


Messrs. 

James Curtis, 
George Dawes, 
Joseph Fearn, 
Richard Fell, 
Thomas Ferguson, 

* Joseph Fox, 

* John Fox, 

* William Griffith, 


Jacob Hagen, Jun. 


Barnard Harrisson 
* Thomas Hardy, 
* John Hooper, 
Samuel Horrocks, 


Joshua Hutchinson, 


William Janson, 


Messrs. 

* Thomas Key, 
Joseph Lancaster, 

* William Lewis, 

* William Norris, 
Thomas Richardson, 
James Robinson, 
Benjamin Severs, 

* Richard Shillitoe, 
John Simpson, 

~ Knight Spencer, 

* Edward Sutleffe, 
James Swan, 

* John Taunton, 

* John Wilson, 
John Wood. 


N. B. The Names marked with an Asterisk are ef the Medical Profession, and form the Committee 


Messrs: . 


Brown, Cobb, & Co. Lombard-st. 


of Medical Assistants. 


Bankers. 


Messrs. 


Hammersley and Co. Pall Mall, 


Coutts, and Co. Strand, Praed and Co. Fleet-street. 
By whom Subscriptions are received. 


Trmorny Brown, Esq. Treasurer. 
Mr. Hucu Beams, Secretary, Doctors’ Commons. 


Mr. ANDREW Jonnstroné, Agent and Collector, 9, Weston-Street, 
Pentonville. 
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London Caccine Jnstitution, 


Doctor Warker, Bond Court, Wallbrook, Director. 


Witiiam Lawrence, Esq. 


Assistant Director: 


College of Physicians, 


Mr. Purser and Mr. Wauxer, Resident Inoculators. 


Ee 


fnoculations, daily, free of Expense. 


At No. 4, Salisbury-Court, Fleet-Street, at 11 o’Clock. 
At No. 6, Bond-Court, Wallbrook, at 2 0’Clock, 


Inoculations on Mondays. 
At the Vestry, at St: John’s Church, Horselydown, at 2 o’Clock, 
At Lancaster's Royal Free School, Borough-Road, between the 
Obelisk and King’s Bench, at 3 o’Clock. | 


Other Appointed Inoculators in London and 
ats Vecinity. 


Albey, Mr. Islingdon-road 
Andrew, Mr. Clifton-st. Finsb.-sq. 
Austin and Son, Messrs, Red-lion- 
street, Clerkenwell 
Backham, Mr. Ratcliffe Highway 
Barklimore, Mr, High-st. Bloomsb. 
Barnard, Mr. City-road 
Barnet, Mr Fore-st. Limehouse 
Barnett, Mr. St. John’s-st, Smithf, 
Beale, Mr, Poplar 
Boot, Mr. Theobald’s-row 
Boote, Mr. High-street, Borough 
Bowling and Tippell, Messrs, Ham- 
mersmith 
Brown and Blaythwaite, Shoreditch 
Brown, Mr. Park-place, Kennington 
Brown, Mr. Clarence-pl. Pentorv. 
Brown and Randell, Mess, Rotherh. 
Bunnett, Mr. Fulbam ; 
Burnham, Mr. 144, High-Holborn 
Carruthers and Paul, Messrs. Here- 
ford-place, Commercial-road 
Chamberlayne, Mr. ‘Aylesbury-str. 
Clerkenwell 
Chandler, Mr. 
Lambeth 
Clark, Mr. Bermondsey-street 
Clause, Mr. Hackney-road 
Cockle, Mr. Dalston 
Cole, Mr. Gt. Russel-st. Cov.-gar. 


Canterbury-place, 


Cooke, Mr. Westminster-bri,-road ~ 


Core, Mr, Oxford-street 


Cousens, Mr. Gray’s-inn-lane 
Curtis, Mr. Whitechapel 
Dallaway, Mr. Stratford 
Davies, Mr. Minories 
Davis, Mr, Carburton-st. Fitzr.-sq. 
Davies, Mr. High-Holborn ~ 
Desormeaux, Mr. Gr. Titchfield-st. 
Docker, Mr. Jewry-street, Aldgate 
Dowers, Mr. Assembly-row,Mile-e. 
Dunn, Mr. Wheeler-str. Spitalfields 
Eaton, Mr. Church: str. Shorediteh 
Edwards, Mr. Goswell-street-road 
Edwards, Mr. Putney 
Eggleton,Mr. Cheyne-walk,Chelsea 
Elliott, Mr. City Dispensary, Gro- 
cer’s-hall-court 
Evans, Mr. Old-street 
Evans, Mr. Charlotte-st, New-road 
Foster, Mr. Mount-street, Lambeth 
Furnival, Mr. Dean-street, Soho 
Gaselee, Mr. High-street, Borough 
Gaunt, Mr. Lambeth-road 
Halliley, Mr, Hereford- place, Com- 
mercial-road 
Haines, Mr. Artillery-st. Spitalfield 
Hathaway, Mr. Drury-lane 
Hardman, Mr. Great Marybone-str. 
Ilenney, Mr. Church-st. Shoreditch 
Holt and Son, Messrs. Tottenham 
Hopké, Mr. Ratcliffe-highway 
Hopkins, Mr. 27, Goswell-str.-road 
Hosegood, Mr. Blackman-st. Boro’ 


Hunt, Mr. Little St. Martin’s-lane 

Jackson, Mr. Old-sireet 

Jacob, Mr. Hampstead 

Jarvis, Mr. New Compton-street 

Jeafferson and Armstrong, Messrs. 
Islington. 

Jones, Mr. Clarence-sq. Somer’s-t. 

Kent, Mr. Brick-lane, Spitalfields 

Knight, Mr. Cross-street, Islington 

Lake, Mr. Fore-street 

Leatham, Mr, City-road 

Lee, Mr. Wapping High-street 

Lewis, Mr. Lemon-street 

Liddell, Mr. White-lion-str. Good- 
man’s-fields 

Lightfoot, Mr. Oxford-street 

Lomax, Mr. Camden-town 

Longmore, Mr. London-road 

Macdonald and Blundell, Messrs. 
Chiswell-street 

Macdougall, Mr. Windsor- pl.City-r. 

Martin, Mr. Saffron-hill 

Martin, Mr. Chelsea 

Mathias, Mr. Somer's-town 

Maybank, Mr. Kingsland 

Newington, Mr. Spital-square 

Norton and Axton, Mess. Wapping- 
wall 

Owen, Mr. Little Britain | 

Paten, Mr. Lucas-place, Commer- 
cial-road. 

Painter, Mr. Breadway, Westmins. 

Price, Mr. Little Hermitage-street 

Price, Mr. Albion-pl. Blackfriars 


Radford, Mr. Newington - place, 
Kennington 

Reed, Mr. 29, Marchmont-street 

Reed, Mr. Welclose-square 

Reed, Mr. Fore-street, Limehouse 

Roberts, Mr. Lamb-st. Spitalfieids 

Robinson, Mr. Burr-str: Wapping 

Rose, Mr. Parliament-street 

Searle, Mr. Sun-str. Bishopsgate-st. 

Semple, Mr. Felix-place, Islington 

Sharp, Mr. Wandsworth 

Sheffield, Mr. Hackney 

Sherriff, Dr. and Son, Deptford 

Short, Mr. Ratcliffe-Highway 

Smart, Mr. Bishopsgate-street 

Smith, Mr. Banner-street 

Smith & Son, Mess. Stoke Newingt. 

Suggate, Mr. Paddington-street 

Syers, Mr. €ity-road 

Taylor, Mr. Mile-end-road 

Taylor and Son, Mess. Goswell-str. 

Thomson & Son, Mess. Kennington 

Toulmin, Mr. Mare-str.. Hackney 

Unwin, Mr. Bethnal-green-road 

Wallis, Mr. Bow 

Ward, Mr. Curtain-road 

Wetherell, Mr. Highgate - 

Wild and Barnet, Mess. Kent-road 

Williams, Mr. Piccadilly, West-end ~ 

Winstone, Mr. Long-la. Smithfield 

Winterbotham, Mr. Walham-green 

Wright, Mr, Patriot-place, Betas. 
nal-green 

Wye, Mr. Newington. 


*, * Attendance at nine o’ Clock in the morning, daily. 


A great Destroyer of the Human Race has contrived to eke out 
his last Exposé miserable, by exhibition of the happy effects of Vac- 
cination throughout France. There, say their medical writers, 
(Fournier sur Pineculation,) “the happy, the inappreciable dis- 
covery of the vaccine, has excited a sacred enthusiasm in every 
sensible heart.” 


The Managers earnestly solicit the humane to recommend to their 
careless neighbours, to take their children to any of the foregoing 
stations of the Institution, where they will receive Vaccination free 
of Expense. “Thus may any benevolent individual have an oppor- 
tunity of contributing, even by his advice, towards the extermina- 
tion of a disease, which, it is to be Jamented, yet continues in this 
country to torment, to disfigure, and to destroy. 


During the Jast year, 1287 patients have fallen victims to the 
Small Pox within the Dills of Mortality, which do not include the 
extensive parishes of Marie la Bonne and St. Pancras. And the 
Bills of Mortality can never record the irreparable injuries which 


many of the survivors have had entailed on them by the severity of 
the disease. 


LONDON VACCINE INSTITUTION, 
FOR 
Inoculating, and supplying Vaccine Matter, 
FREE OF EXPENSE. 
| af 
REGULATIONS. 


"HIS Institution shall consist of Prestnents, Vice- 
PRESIDENTS, Manacers, Governors, Trustees, 
Treasurer, and Secrerary. 

They will employ a Resident Inoculator, or Inoculators, | 
a Collector, and such other officers and servants as may be 
necessary. 

There shall be a Director to the London Vaccine Insti- 
tution, who shall be allowed, with the approbation of the 
Board of Managers, to recommend to the stations of resi- 
dent inoculators, medical gentlemen, who are competent 
to attend to the inoculation of the patients, who will be 
willing to receive his instructions in vaccination, and to 
follow his directions in selecting and supplying the matter. 

There shall be an Assistant Director, or Assistant Direc- 
tors, to the London Vaccine Institution. 


Governors. 


Subscribers of one pound or ‘guinea, or upwards, per 
annum, or of five pounds or guineas, or upwards, at one 
payment, are Governors of this Institution. ; 

No person becoming a Governor after the annual meet- 
ing, in April, 1807, shall vote on any question till six 
months after subscribing, : 

No Governor, who shall be more than one year in 
arrear, shall have any power or privilege as a Governor, 
until such arrear be paid. 


& 


Managers. 


The affairs and concerns of the Institution shall be de- 
rected and administered by a Board of Managers, consist- 
ing of forty-eight Governors, whose appointment shall be 
honorary. : 

Sixteen of this Board, at least, shall be of the Medical 
Profession, to whom the consideration of all questions of a 
medical nature shall be referred. 

One third of the Board of Managers shall annually 
vacate their office; but they may all or any of them be re- 
elected. 

In the first and second years their going out shall be de- 
termined by lot; afterwards, by rotation, as they stand on 
the list. 

The Presidents and Vice-presidents are, ex officio, mem- 
bers of this board. 

A President, or a Vice-President, and in their absence, 


a member of the Board, shall take the chair at the meetings . 


of the Managers; five of whom shall be a quorum, when 
the business shall commence by reading the minutes of the 
Jast meeting. 

The Managers shall meet on the first Thursday in March, 
June, September, and December, at seven in the evening ; 
or oftener, as they may deem necessary. 

They shall provide a house in some conyenient aa of 
the metropolis, to be called 

THE LONDON VACCINE INSTITUTION. 

In this house the Inoculators shall reside, and conduct 
the business of the Institution; where the Managers shall 
hold their meetings, if they find it convenient. 

The Managers shall cause accounts to be kept of all 
receipts, payments, and transactions of the Institution, 
and of the business of its officers and servants: which 
accounts shall be made up, at the end of the year, and 
audited before the first of March. 


On 


Secretary. 

The Secretary shall be elected annually, and his office 
shall be honorary. 

He is, ex officio, a member of every meeting and com- 
mittee in which he acts. 7 

He shall enter the Minutes in a rough Minute-book, 
(which shall be-signed by the Chairman) and cause them 
to be copied into the Fair-book, against the next meeting. 

He shall regularly give notice of all the meetings of the 
Institution and its commitiees; such notices to be sent by 
post, at the expense of the person addressed. 


Treasurer. 

The Treasurer shall be elected annually, and his office 
shall be honorary. 

An account of all monies belonging to the Institution, 
and all receipts and payments, shall be entered in a book, 
under the direction of the Treasurer. 

The ‘Treasurer shall pay all such bills and drafts on the 
Society, as shall be approved of by a Board of Managers, 
and signed by the Secretary, and at least three of the 
Managers then present. ; | 

He shall make up his accounts to the $Ist of December 
in every year, and lay them before the Managers, in order 


to their being prepared for the annual inspection of the 
Auditors. 


Collector. 


The Collector shall. be elected and appointed by the 
Managers. 

The Collector shall receive all subscriptions and donas 
tions belonging to the Institution; which shall be entered 
in a book kept solely for that purpose, and laid before the 
Managers at all their meetings. 


All monies received by the Collector shall be paid into 
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the hands of the Treasurer, before the first Thursday in 
March, June, September, and December. 

A book, containing the names of all Governors, arranged 
alphabetically, with ten columns, to contain ten years’ sub 
scriptions, shall be kept by the Collector, which book.shall - 
be laid before the Managers at all their meetings. 


Resident Inoculators. 


The Governors, assembled in a general meeting, shall 
elect the Resident Inoculators, who shall be of the medical 
profession, and previously approved of and recommended 
by the Managers. 

They shall inoculate all persons, fee of expense, who 
shall apply to them for that purpose at the house of the 
Tastitution, during such hours as the Managers shall ap- 
point, every day, Sundays excepted. 

They shall supply the matter of inoculation, free of ex- 
pense, to all the Medical Practitioners and Governors, who 
shall apply for it during such hours. 

They shall keep a faithfal register of those whom they 
inoculate, in a book kept for that purpose, specifying the 
name, residence, and age of the patient, with remarks on 
the event of the inoculations and a regular account of the 
charges of matter supplied, and the names and residence of 
applicants. 

They shall take the charge of the books and writings of 
the Society, which shall be open to the inspection of the 
Governors, during the public heurs. 


Election of Honorary Officers. 

Once a year, the managers shall provide for the use of 
each of the Governors, a list of those members of the 
Society who vacate their offices. 

Each Governor may strike out any names he pleases, 
and write any others whom he may wish to be elected. 

He shall then fold up the list,,and deliver it to the Pre- 


lt 


sident or Chairman, who shall, immediately, put it into 
the balloting vessel. | : 

The name of each Governor who delivers in his list, 
shall be noted by the Secretar 'y, or other person. appointed 
in his place. 

Two Scrutineers shall be appointed, by the majority 
present; and when the ballot is closed, they shall cast up 
the number of votes for each person, and report the same in 
writing to the President or Chairman, who shall declare 


those who have the majority of yotes to be the persons 
elected. 


General Meetin LS. 


There shall be an annual general mecting of Governors, 
on the first Thursday in April; at which, and at all special 
general mectings, seven sltall form a quorum, the time of 
meeting to be fixed by the Managers. 

A President, a Vice-president, a member of the Board 
of Managers, or, in their absence, any other Governor of the 
fic einiiots shall take the chair. 

The minutes of the transactions at every general meet- 

ing shall be entered in a rough Minute- book, and signed 
by the Chairman, which shall be the Beoretiiny? s authority 
for transcribing them into a Fair-book. This mode of 
proceeding shall also be observed by the Board of Mana- 
gers, and all the committees and sub-committees of the 
“Institution. 
The business at the annual meeting shall be commenced 
by reading the minutes of the last annual meeting, and 
those of all the extraordinary, or special general meetings, 
which have occurred, the fair copy of which shall be signed 
by the Chairman. 

The minutes of the Board of Managers, since the last 
annual meeting, shall then be read for their approbation 
and confirmation. 


The Managers shall lay before the meeting, a statement 
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of the audited accounts of the last year, specifying the re- 
ceipts and expenditures, the balance in hand, or deficiency ; 
and a report of the state of the Institution, describing its 
progress, the numbers inoculated, the charges of matter sup- 
plied, and the number of applicants, during the last year. 

All business brought before a general meeting for the 
decision of the Governors, except such as relates to the 
formation or abrogation of the laws of the Institution, shall 
be determined by a majority present, either by ballot, shew 
of hands, or a division, which decision shall be final.. 

No new law, nor abrogation or alteration of any existing 
Jaw, shall be valid, unless confirmed at a subsequent general 
meeting. 


Special Meetings. 

Fifteen Governors may call a special general meeting, 
by giving notice to the Secretary, in writing, signed with 
their names, and describing fully, the business they intend 
te bring forward; in which case, the Secretary shall give 
six days’ notice by letter to the Governors. 

Fiye Managers may call a special general meeting of 
their Board, by giving notice, in writing, to their Secre- 
tary, signed with their names, and stating the object of the 
meeting; in which case, the Secretary shall cause notice 
to be sent to all the Managers, three days prior to the 
meeting. 


Honorary and Corresponding Members, and 


| appointed Inoculators. 

Persons not of the medical profession, residing in the 
British empire, or in foreign nations, who shall distinguish 
themselves in the cause of Vaccination, may be elected 
honorary and corresponding members of the Institution, 
and have diplomas presented to them. 

Medical men in the Metropolis, and other parts of the 
united kingdom, or residing in foreign parts, who evince 
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their zeal in the cause of Vaccination, may be elected 
honorary and corresponding members, and be appointed 
Inoculators to the Institution. 

To each person so elected and appointed, (who shall 
have distinguished himself in the cause of Vaccination) 
a diploma shall be presented, signed by order of the Board 
of Managers. Each person so elected, shall be requested 
to make an annual return of the numbers inoculated by 
him, to the 3lst of December in each year, and any ob- 
servations on the practice. Such returns to be addressed 
to the Director of the London Vaccine Institution. 

Inoculators in the country shall be authorised and re- 
quested to put up a board, with the following or a similar 
inscription, viz. ‘Protection from the Small-Pox, under 
the sanction of the London Vaccine Institution. Inocu- 
lation gratis, by Mr. at o'clock.’ 


EE ae 


LONDON VACCINE INSTITUTION, 


Bond Court, Wallbrook, February 26th, 1804. 
At a Special Meeting of the Board of Managers, 


WILLIAM PRESTON, Esa. in the Chair: 


The Requisiticn, calling the Meeting to take into consideration the fits 
ntss of referring to their Medical Assistants, the consideration of the sub« 
ject of Vaccination, in order to the forming of a Report, the result of their 
united experience and inquiries thereupon, &c. being read: 


RESOLVED, 

That Dr. Walker and the Medical Gentlemen of the Board of 
Managers, be requested to draw up a Report on the present state of Vac- 
cination, and present the same, with their opinions thereon, to the Royal 
College of Physicians, in the name of this Society; and that they be request- 
ed to sanction the said Report with their Signatures. 


Bond Court, Wallbrook, February a7th, 1807» 


At a Meeting of the Medical Assistants and Appointed Inoculators of the 
London Vaccine Institution, convened by the Board of Managers last night, 


JOHN WILSON, Ese. in the Chair: 
RESOLVED, 

That this Meeting not having had time to consider and discuss the 
subject presented to them from the Board of Managers, agreeably to its 
importance, they do think it proper to adjourn the determination upon it till 
# future Meeting. 

Adjourned till Wednesday the 4th of March, 


Report of the London Vaccine I nstitution, on the subject 
of Vaccination, to the Royal College of Physicians. 


Bond Court, Wallbrook, March 4th, 1807. 


Ata Board of Medical Assistants and Appointed Inocu- 
jators of the London Vaccine Institution, convened for the 
purpose of preparing a Report, in Reply to the general 
inquiries of the Royal College of Physicians, appointed by 
His Majesty to investigate the subject of Vaccination, 


THOMAS HARDY, Esq. in the Chair: 
It was concluded on, after a deliberate consideration of the 
facts respecting Vaccination, which had fallen under their no- 
tice in their own experience, in what they have had the oppor- 


tunity of observing in that of others, and in the course of the 
Jnoculations of the Institution, 


ist. That the Vaccine Inoculation, when properly conduct- 
ed, is a practice peculiarly safe in itself, producing a disease 
which is generally mild in its symptoms, of transient duration, 
and as perfectly efficacious in protecting from the Small-Pox, 
as is the Variolous Disease itself in preventing its own future 
occurrence. 


9d. That it is also a practice so simple and evident in its 
effects, that mistakes can hardly occur in it, except through 
extreme ignorance or neglect, and that, even on this account, 
it is much to be preferred to the Small-Pox, which is some-~ 
times strongly resembled by other cutancous diseases. 

RESOLVED, | 

| That the Secretary do forthwith forward the above 
statements to the Royal College of Physicians, as the Report of 
the Board of Medical Assistants, and Appointed Inoculators 
of the London Vaccine Institution; and, that the same be 
signed by the Chairman, Resident Inoculator, and Secretary. 


THOMAS HARDY, Chairman, 
JOHN WALKER, Resident Inoculator. 
WILLIAM DANIEL CORDELL, Secretary. 
Fo the Committee of the Royal College of Physicians, 
appointed to inquire into the subject of Vaccination. 
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Rerorr of the Royan Cortras of Puystcrans of 
Lonpon, on Vaccination. 


Pg Royal College of Physicians of London, having received his Ma« 
jesty’s commands, in compliance with an Address from the House of 
Commons, ‘* to inquire into the state of Vaccine Inoculation in the United 
Kingdom, to report their opinion and observations upon that practice, 
upon the evidencé which has been adduced in its support, and upon the 
causes which have hitherto retarded its general adoption 3” have applied 
themselves diligently to the business referred to them. 

Deeply impressed with the importance of an inguiry which esually ine 
volves the lives of individuals ans the public prosperity, they have made 
every exertion to investigate the subject fully and impartially. Iaaid of 
the knowledge and experience of the members of their own body, they 
have applied separately to each of the Licentiates of the College; they 
have corresponded with the Colleges of Physicians of Dublin and Edine 
burgh; with the Colleges of Surgeons of London, Edinburgh, and Dab« 
jin; they have called upon the Societies established for Vaccination, 
for an account of their practice, to what extent it has been carried on, 
and what has been the result of their experience; and they have, by pube 
lic notice, invited individuals to contribute whatever information they 
had severally collected. They have, in consequence, been furnishedfwith 
a mass of evidence, communicated with the greatest readiness and candour, 
which enables them to speak with confidence upon all the principal points 
referred to them. 

{. During eight years which have elapsed since Dr. Jenner made his 
discovery public, the progress of Vaccination has been rapid, not only 
in all parts of the United Kingdom, but in every quarter of the civilized 
world. Inthe British islands some hundred thousands have been: vae- 
cinated, in our possessions in the East Indies upwards of 800,000, and 
among the nations of Europe the practice has become general. Profes- 
sional men have submitted it to the fairest trials, and the.public have, for 
the most part, received it without prejudice. A few indeed have stood 
forth the adversaries of Vaccination, on the same grounds as their pre- 
decessors who opposed the inoculation for the small pox, falsely led by 
hypothetical reasoning in the investigation of a subject, which must pe 
supported or rejected, upon facts and observation only. With these. few 
exceptions, the testimony in favour of yaccjnation has been most strong 
and satisfactory, and the practice of it, though it has received a check in 
some quarters, appears still to be upon the increase in most parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

If. The College of Physicians, in giving their Observations and 
Opinions on the practice of vaccination, think it right to premise, that 
they advance nothing but what is supported by the multiplied and une qui- 
vocal evidence which has been brought before them, and they have not 
considered any facts as proved, but what have been stated from actual 
Observation. 

Vaccination appears to be in general perfectly safes; the instances to 
the contrary being extremely rare. The disease excited by it is slight, 
and seldom prevents those under it from following their ordinary occupa- 
tions. It has been communicated with safety to pregnant women, to chil- 
dren during dentition, and in their earliest infancy; in all which respects 
it possesses material advantages over inoculation for the small-pox 
which, though productive of a disease generally mild, yet sometimes oc¢a- 
sions alarming symptoms, and is in a few cases fatal. 

The security derived from vaccination against the small-pox, if not, 
absolutely perfect, is as nearly so as can perhaps ‘be expected from any 
human discovery ; for amongst ceveral hundred thousand cases, with the 
results of-which the College have been made acquainted, the number of 
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alleged failures have been surprisingly small, so much so, as to form cef- 
tainly no reasonable objection to the general adoption of vaccination; for 
it appears that there is not nearly so many failures ina given number of 
vaccinated persons, as there are deaths in an equal bumber of persons ino- 
culated for the small-pox. Nothing can more clearly demonstrate the 
superiority of vaccination over the inoculation of the small-pox, than this 
consideration; and it is a most important fact, which has been confirmed 
' in the course of this inquiry, that in almost every case, where the small- 
» pox has succeeded vaccination, whether by inoculation or by casual infec- 
tion, the disease has varied much from its ordinary course; it has neither 
been the same in the violence, nor in the duration of its symptoms, but 
has, with very few exceptions, been remarkably mild, as if the small-pox 
had been deprived, by the previous vaccine disease, of all its usual 
malignity. : 

The testimonies before the College of Physicians are very decided in 
declaring, that vaccination does less mischief to the constitution, and less 
frequently gives rise to other diseases, than the small-pox, either natural 
or inoculated, 

The College feel themselves called upon to state this strongly, because 
it has been objected to vaccination, that it produces new, unheard-of, and 
monstrous diseases. Of such assertions, no proofs have been produced, 
and, after diligent inquiry, the College believe them to have been either 
ihe inventions of designing, or the mistakes of ignorant men. In_ these 
respects then, in its mildness, its safety, and its consequences, the indivi- 
dual may Jook for the peculiar advantages of vaccination. The benefits 
which flow from it to society are infinitely more considerable; it spreads 
no infection, and can be communicated only by inoculation. It is from 
a consideration of the pernicious effects of the small-pox, that the real 
value of vaccination is to be estimated. The natural small-pox has been 
supposed to destroy a sixth part of all whom it attacks; and that even by 
inoculation, where that has been general in parishes and towns, about one 
in 300 has usually died. It is not sufficiently known, or not adverted to, 
that nearly one-tenth, some years more than one-tenth, of the whole mor- 
tality in London, is occasioned by the small-pox; and however beneficial 
the inoculation of the small-pox may have been to individuals, it appears 
to have kept up a constant source of contagion, which has been the means 
of increasing the number of deaths by what is called the natural disease. 
Jt cannot be doubted that this mischief has been extended, by the incon- 
siderate manner in which great numbers of persons, even since the intro- 
duction of vaccination, are still every year inoculated with the small-pox, 
and afterwards required to attend two or three times a week at the places 
of inoculation, through every stage of their illness. 

From this, then, the public are to expect the great and uncontroverted 
superiority of vaccination, that it communicates no casual infection, and, 
while it is a protection to the individual, it is not prejudicial to the 
public. 

(11. The College of Physicians, in reporting their observations and 
opinions on the evidence adduced in support of vaccination, feel themselves 
authorised to state, that a body of evidence so large, so temperate, and so 
consistent, was perhaps never before collected upon any medical question. 
A discovery so novel, and to which there was nothing analagous known in 
nature, though resting on the experimental observations of the inventor, 
was at first received with diffidence: it was not, however,, difficult for 
others to repeat his experiments, by which the truth of his observations 
was confirmed, and the doubts of the cautious were gradually dispelled by 
extensive experience. At the commencement of the practice, almost all 
that were vaccinated were afterwards submitted to the inoculation of the 
small-pox ; many underwent this operation a second, and even a third 
time, and the uniform success of these trials, quickly bred confidence in 
the new discovery. 3ut the evidence of the security derived from yvac- 
cipation against the small-pox, does not rest alone upon those who aftere 
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wards underwent variolous inoculation, although amounting to many 
thousands; for it appears from numerous observations communicated to 
the College, that those who have been vaccinated are equally secure 
against the contagion of epidemic small-pox. Towns indeed, and districts 
of the country, in which vaccination had been general, have afterwards 
had the small-pox prevalent on all sides of them without suffering from 
the contagion. There are also in the evidence a few examples of epidemic 
small-pox having been subdued by a general vaccination. It will not, 
therefore, appear extraordinary, that many who have communicated their 
observations should state, that though at first they thought unfavourably 
of the practice, experience had now removed all their doubts. 

ft has been already mentioned, that the evidence is not universally. 
favourabie, although it is im truth nearly so, for there are a few who 
entertain sentiments differing widely from those of the great majority of 
their brethren. The College, therefore, deemed it their duty, ina par- 
ticular manner, to inquire upon what grounds and evidence the opposers 
of vaccination rested their opinions. From personal examination, as well 
as from their writings, they endeavoured to learn the full extent and 
weight of their objections. They found them without experience in vac~ 
cination, supporting their opinions by hearsay information, and hypothe- 
tical reasoning, and, upon investigating the facts which they advanced, 
they found them either to be misapprehended or misrepresented; or, that 
they fell under the description of cases of imperfect small-pox, before 
noticed, and which the Coltege have endeavoured fairly to appreciate, 

The practice of vaccination is but of eight years standing, and its pro- 
moters, as well as opponents, must keep in mind, that a period so short 
is too limited to ascertain every point, or to bring the art to that perfec- 
tion of which it may be capable. The truth of this will readily be admit- 
ted by those acquainted with the history of inoculation for the small-pox. 
Vaccination is now, however, well understood, and its character accurately 
described. Some deviations from the usual course have occasionally oc- 
curred, which the author of the practice has called spurious cow-pox, by 
which the public have been misled, as if there were a true and a false cow- 
pox; but it appears, that nothing more was meant, than to express irre- 
gularity or difference from that common form and progress of the vaccine 
pustule from which its efficacy is inferred. Those who perform vaccination 
ought therefore to be well instructed, and should have watched with the 
greatest care the regular progress of the pustule, and learnt the most pro- 
per time for taking the matter. There is little doubt that some of the 
failures are to be imputed to the inexperience of the early vaccinators, 
and it is not unreasonable to expect that farther observation will yet sug- 
gest many improvements that will reduce the number of anomalous cases, 
and furnish the means of determining, with greater precision, when the 
Vaccine disease has heen effectually received. 

Though the College of Physicians have confined themselves in estimat- 
jing the evidence to such facts as have occurred in their own country, be- 
cause the accuracy of them could best be ascertained, they cannot be insen- 
sible to the confirmation these receive from the reports of the successful 
introduction of vaccination, not only into every part of Europe, but 
throughout the vast Continents of Asia and America. 

IV. Several causes have had a partial operation in retarding the general 
adoption of vaccinations; some writers have greatly undervalued the secu- 
rity it affords, while others have considered it to be of a tem porary nature 
only; but if any reliance is to be placed on the statements which have 
been laid before the College, its power of protecting the human body from 
‘the smali-pox, though not perfect indeed, is abundantly sufficient to recom- 
mend it to the prudent and dispassionate, especially as the small-pox, in 
the few instances where it has subsequently occurred, has been generally 
mild and transient. The opinion, that vaccination affords but a temporary 
security, is supported by uo analogy in nature, nor by the facts that have 
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hitherto hihi Although the experience of vaccine inoculation be only 

of a few years, yet the same disease, contracted by the milkers of cows, in 
some districts, has been long enough known to ascertain that in them, at 
least the insusce ptibility of the small-pox contagion, does not wear out by 

time. Another cause, is the charge on vaccination of producing various 

new diseases of frightful and monstrous appearance. 

Representations of some of these have been exhibited in prints in a 
way to alarm the feelings of parents, and to infuse dread and apprehension 
into the minds of the uninformed. Publications with such representations 

have been widely circulated, and though they originate either in gross igno- 

rance, or wilful) misrepresentation, yet have they lessened the confidence of 
many, particularly of the lower classes, in vaccination; no permanent ef- 
fects, however, in retarding the progress of vaccination, need be appre- 
hended from such causes, for, a3 soon as the public shall view them coolly 
and without surprise, they will excite contempt, and not fear. 

Though the College of Physicians are of opinion, that the progress of 
vaccination has been retarded in a few places by the above causes, yet they 
conceive that its general adoption has been prevented by causes far more 
powerful, and of a nature ed different. The lower orders of society 
can hardly be induced to adopt precautions against evils which may be at 
a distance; norcan it be expested from then, if these precautions are’ 
attended with expence. Unless, therefore, from the immediate dread of 
epidemic small-pox, neither vaccination nor ipoculation appear at any 
time to have been general, and when the cause of terror has passed by, 
the public have relapsed aguin into a state of indifference and apathy, and 
the salutary practice has come to astand. {tis not easy to suggest a re- 
medy for an evil so deeply imprinted in human nature. To inform and 
instruct the public mind may do much, and it will probably be found, that 
the progress of vaccination in different parts of the United Kingdom, will 
be in proportion to that instruction. Were encouragement given to vac- 
cination, by offering it to the poorer classes without expence, there is little 
doubt but it would in time supersede the inoculation for the small-pox, and 
thereby various sources of variolous infection would be cut off; but till 
vaccination becomes general, it will be impossible to prevent the constant 
recurrence of the natural small-pox by the means of those who are inocu- 
lated, except it should appear proper to the legislature to adopt, in its 
wisdom, some measure by which those who still, from terror or prejudice, 
prefer the small pox to the vaccine disease, may, in thus consulting the 
gratification of their own feelings, be prevented from doing mischief to 
their neighbours. 

from the whole of the above considerations, the College of Physicians 
feel it their duty strongly to recommend the practice of vaccination. They 
have been led to this conclisi on by no pre-conceived opinien, but by the 
most unbiassed judgment, formed from an irresistible weight of evidence 
which has been laid before them. For when the number, the respectability, 
the disinterestedness, and the extensive exper ience of its advocates, is com- 
pared with the feeble and imperfect testimonies of its few opposers 5 and 
when it is considered that many, who were once adverse to vaccination, 
have been convinced by further trials, and are now to be ranked among 
its warmest supporters, the truth seems to be established as firmly as the 
nature of such a question admits; so that the College of Physicians con- 
ceive, that the public may reasonably look forward with some degree of 
hope, to the time when all opposition shall cease, and. the general concur- 
reace of mankind shall at length be able to put an end to the ravages at 
least, if not to the existence, ‘of the small-pox. 


LUCAS PEPYS, PresipEnz- 
Royal College of Physicians, - 
roth April, 1307. 


@a. Hervey, Registrar. 
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OF THE 


London Caccine Fustitution, 
eee 7 


Tue Report of the Royal College of Physicians to Par- 
liament, by his Majesty’s command, on the subject of 
Vaccination, has greaily tended to remove the mistaken 
apprehensions of the doubtful, and to establish confidence 
in the public mind. ‘There is cause of exultation to the 
world at large in the triumph of Vaccination—it would ~ 
shed consolation into the bosom of every family—and it 
is hoped you will approve the zeal and exertions of this 
Institution, and favourably receive the Plan now respect- 
fully offered to your notice, and to your Patronage. 

The Board of Managers congratulate you on the suc- 
cess which the cause of Vaccination has thus obtained 
in the country in which it originated, and on its rapid 
propagation abroad, even to the most distant nations of 
the earth, where it has been embraced with a grateful 
ardour, due to its benign importance. They wish it was 
not their duty to lament the sad effects of the prejudices 
which have been excited against it, particularly in the 
Metropolis, where the Small Pox is at present remarkably 
prevalent and fatal. In the last four weeks, 290 persons 
have been destroyed by it, within the bills of Mortality. 
Tt has been stated by the College of Physicians, that 2000 | 
persons annually die by the Small-Pox inthe Metropolis, 
and that of those who survive, 600 are afflicted with either 
blindness, deformity, or loathsome diseases, excited by the 
Small-Pox, rendering them miserable for life, which may 
give some idea of the deplorable consequences of the 
malady they are inviting your assistance to eradicate. 

The Lonpon Vaccine Institution is an association 


ef zealous friends of the new practice, who have succeeded 
B2 
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in extending the benefits of Vaccination throughout the 
empire, and to countries abroad, and have obtained the 
co-operation of medical gentlemen, on a scale never before 
attempted. 

Already there are 1554 GenTLeMEN oF THE MEDICAL 
Proression, residing in various parts of the British Em- 
pire, appointed Inoculators to the Institution, who will 
annually report the numbers they have Vaccinated, with 
any observations they may make on the practice. The 
Society will thus possess the singular advantage of being 
informed of the state of Vaccine Inoculation in general, 
and the members will be furnished with printed Reports, 
containing the Inoculations in different parts of the Empire 
and abroad, with other interesting information. 

The Board of Managers cannot but acknowledge how 
highly they are gratified with the public spirit and libe- 
rality evinced by the co-operation of so great a number of 
medical practitioners; and as it is probable, that other pro- 
fessional gentlemen may incline to become inoculators to 
the Institution, the Managers will be happy to receive such 
communications, which are requested to be addressed _ to 
Dr. Walker, Bond Court, Wallbrook, who will present 
them to the Board of Mcdical Assistants, for their appro- 
bation. 

It must be evident, that the result of the aggregated 
efforts of so large a number of inoculators, must far sur- 
pass what has ever been effected by any other Institution. 
The returns of the numbers vaccinated by medical gentle-_ 
men in the country, already received by the Society, 
amount to 52,165 Persons. The number vaccinated by 
Dr. Walker, Inoculator to the Institution, within the last 
12 months, is 2005 Persons. The Inoculations at the other 
stations in the Metropolis are very considerable, and will 
be published in the annual Report. 

In the same period, 25,418 charges of Vaccine Ichor 
have been supplied by the Resident Inoculator, to 4597 
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applicants, residing in various parts of the Empire and 
foreign places. The great and unfailing supply of the 
Vaccine Fluid, daily afforded by the Institution, is of 
incalculable utility, as without such a resource, Vaccination 
itself, in many places, must be at a stand. | 

It is hoped, that the consideration of so great a public 
benefit being afforded, will strongly induce the friends of 
humanity to aid this Society by their pecuniary contri- 
butions, on which it solely relies for support, and that the 
Institution will soon have enrolled among its members, 
benevolent characters in every quarter. The strictest eco- 
nomy is observed, but a considerable expense must une 
avoidably attend the administration of an establishment 
on so extensive a scale. 

The Board of Managers cannot omit noticing the im- 
portant acquisition they consider the Institution has ob- 
tained, by the appointment of Dr. Walker as Resident 
Ynoculator, whose zeal and well-earned celebrity in the 
practice of Vaccine Inoculation are so generally known. 
Not only was he one of its earliest promoters, while dif- 
fusing its protecting benefits in Egypt and on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, but in his native country his practice 
has been most extensive, having inoculated, with un- 
precedented success, 12,636 persons, and supplied 72,769 
charges of matter to 16,909 applicants. ‘he numerous 
testimonials he has received from medical gentlemen, in 
all parts of the empire, of the efficacy of the virus he has 
supplied, are at once a source of gratification, and a strong 
proof of his knowledge and experience. 

If it has justly been considered by the Legislature, an 
object worthy of the national munificence, to reward the 
Physician who first introduced the valuable discovery of 
Vaccination to the public attention; it is still more import- 
ant that the benefits of the discovery should be carried inte 
full effect. ‘The Loxpon Vaccine Institution, from 
the extensive system it has adopted, is calculated to accom- 
plish this great end. ‘The Managers are animated with the 
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expectation, that the persevering exertions of this Society, 
aided by the wonted liberality of the public, will greatly 
contribute, at no distant period, to the annihilation of one 
‘of the greatest evils incident to the condition of man—and 
that the Small-Pox, the desolating calamity of twelve cen- 
turies, will be remembered only by name. 

With an object of such magnitude and importance, whe- 
ther considered as affecting domestic comfort, or national 
interest and policy, is it possible that the Managers can 
appeal to public beneficence in vain? With a confidence 
in the benevolence of the British character, they, at pre- 
sent, relinquish the intention of applying to Parliament for 
_ its support, conscious, at the same time, that for such sup- | 
port, no institution can have a stronger claim. 

By Order of the Board of Managers, 


HUGH BEAMS, Secretary. 


Bond Court, Wallbrook, 
Sept. 21, 1807. 
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From the Report of 1813.—While it seemed reason- 
able to expect, and many rejoiced in the hope, that the 
practice of Vaccination would have early effected an 
extinction of the small-pox in our insulated country, 
it is not difficult to show, that here, more than in any 
other part of the world, it has need of popular sup- 
port. Under arbitrary governments abroad, the regu- 
Jations of both church and state do often direct the 
domestic affairs of the subject, ina way that the English 
people would not willingly submit to-—that their legis- 
ators would not think of subjecting them to. By the 
authority of both church and state, the children are re- 
quired to be Vaccinated, and the parents submit without 
demur. It isonly by persuasion and conyincement of the 
judgment, that a British publick is to be prevailed on to 
adopt the life-preserving practice of Vaccination ; and, it 
is to be lamented that, in this country, the benefit has not 
been so generally received, as in other parts of the world. 
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It happens, also, that the most extensive propagation of 
contagious disease does take place in this country, from ils 
present state of society, whenever the infection is intro- 
duced. From the high state of civilization, and the vast 
extension of ay ae and commerce, there is a per- 
petual circulation of commodities, a continual interchange 
of travellers throughout the empire. London is as the 
heart of the sysiem. A contagious disease in the metro- 
polis, soon finds its way into the provinces; from the 
country, it reaches town with an equal rapidity. f 

There are yet prejudices entertained in some parts of 
the kingdom, against the practice of Vaccination ; and, in 
the metropolis, more, perhaps, than in any other port of 
the empire, an ignorant or uninformed multitude, misled 
by misrepresentation, see their offspring fall around them, 
miserable victims to the small-pox. é 

The Board: of Managers. solicitously hope, that from 
these afflictive considerations, the Governors of the Insti- 
tution will not cease to support by their subscriptions, by 
their influence, and by the weight of their example, an 
Establishment, which is daily instrumental in mitigating 
human sufferings, and préventing untimely deaths in the 
capital; and which, by an unfailing supply of the matter 
of inoculation, does daily diffuse the same benefits to dif 
ferent parts of the empire, to the army and navy, and to 
foreign countries. 

A Subscription of One Pound or Guinea, or upwards, 
annually, constitutes a Governor of the Institution; and 
of Five Pounds or Guineas, or upwards, a Governor for 
Life. 

It appears that the inoculations of the Institu- 
tion, in town, amount to nearly ......... 30,000 

Those of the Appointed Inoculators, in the 
MMM RI a ts Ssh shed ehssaryin, ga woe: Qismieb te eee eee 

The charges of Vaccine [chor amount to . . . 155,027 

Supplied to Applicants or Practitioners... . 27,278 
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Doctor Walker, whose very important services in the 

Institution, the Managers are yet enabled to continue, 

_ having prepared a history of the Small-pox and its Inocu- 

lation, with an essay on Vaccination, has consented to sup- 

_ ply to this, the Society’s pamphlet, extensive extracts 
from his interesting manuscript. 


On the SMLL-POX and its INOCULATION; and 
on VACCINATION. 


MAHOMET?’S Arabs whilom pour’d 
Their numerous Legions o’er the World 

Variform Death the Regions scour’d, 
Where’er the Crescent was unfurl’d, 


Asia, Africk, Europe, mourn’d 
The various means of Death employ’d; 
The Sword and Fire whole hosts inurn’d ; 
The Small-pox every where destroy’d. 


Of Fire and Sword, the terrors cease, 
When, once, the storm of battle’s done 

To direful war, succeeds sweet peace; 
The spotted plague is, but begun. 


Dark tenets, Mussulmanic, shade 

Regions, where science, fair, once, shone § 
The Small-pox every place pervade. 

Alas! the Nations seem undone, 


This plague, which wasted towns and fields, 

At length by art is much repress’d ; Fi 
And, now a Balm the Dairy yields, 

Wherewith the Nations all are blest, 
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- Hail! Hail! Britannia! From thy Farm 
The life-preserving Angel goes. ‘ 
The waste of War, the clang of Arms, 
Arrest her not. She has no loes. 


In every land, Vaccina’s hail’d: 

The Comfort’s shed; the Meed’s receiv’d. 
No more, by Small-pox, now, assail’d ; 

The Nations all, by thee are freed. 


Vaccination is of importance, remotely or direcily, to 
all the inhabitants of our planet :-—“ It would shed conso- 
jation into the bosom of every family.” 

To take a rapid view of some of the scenes of desolation 
and horror which the small-pox have, from time to time, 
produced in different parts of the world; to shew how, in dif- 
ferent countries, different attempts have been made to elude 
its destructive violence, previously to the discovery of that 
incomprehensibly curious pathological affection, derived 
from the cow, which yields effectual protection from them; 
are equally in the order of things, as they are in that of 
time, in an essay on Vaccination. Moreover, popular 
prejudices are unhappily not yet sufficiently done away to 
render such exhibitions superfluous or unnecessary. To 
the compassionate there is yet cause of grievous lamen- 
tation that the simple, safe, and efficacious preventive, 
which to every quarter of the globe has been derived from 
this country, and which in many parts of the world has 
completely exterminated the dreadful disease, should yet 
continue here to be only partially adopted. Inthe Metro- 
tropolis alone, within the Bills of Mortality, (which do net 
include the adjoining populous environs on every side, 
now united to the town by the intervening new sireets and 
buildings, nor the extensive parishes of Marie la Bonne 
and Pancras,). 1287 were cut off, as already mentioned, by 
the pestilential contagion, in the course of the last year. 
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On the Origin of the Small- Pox, and the extensive Spread 
of its Desolations. 


During a period of more than a thousand years, the successive ge~ 
nerations of the inhabitants of our planet have been, occasionally, 
alarmed and distressed, or filled with dismay, by, visitations of the 
small-pox. Their numbers have been continually diminished by 
this disease, wherever it has made its way. It has desolated ham- 
Jets and crowded cities, populous districts and remote cantons, the 
cultivated regions of civilized nations, and the extended tracts of 
savage hordes or wandering tribes, When the dire malady has not 
taken away the life of the poor sufferer, his anguish during its con- 
tinuance has often been excessive; and, on passing away, it has some- 
times left him in darkness, or so injured his constitution, as to render 
him, for life, an object of compassion with the humane. 

We have not any account, in the writings of the ancient Greeks, 
or in'those of the still far more remote Hebrews, of this pestilen- 
tial disorder, which has now spread its desolating ravages through 
every quarter of the world. 

. While «diseases, like empires, have from time to time their revo~ 
lutions; old ones dying away, and ceasing to be heard of and new 
‘ones arising in their place, still more formidable and dangerous, as 
being less understoed:” the attempts to ac count for these changes 
have produced various conjectures. The dreadful Variola has had 
its rise, and its extensive and desolating spread ; but now seems, hap 
pily, verging on its extinction. Beginning, according to the Arabian 
authors, in their country, before the time of the commencement of 
their Hegira, in the latter part of the sixth century of the Christian 
era, and first appearing io Egypt during the caliphate of Omar, in 
the armies of Amrou the Fanatic, who destroyed the library of Alex- 
andria, its origin has been referred to the camel; and after what has 
been developed in our country, respecting the casual infection of 
milkers, from the cow, the idea may seem plausible. I have often 
seen the Arabs, lying down at night, to take their sleep, by the sides 
of their camels; but, isthere any other animal which has been longer 
under domestication than this creature, ‘ patient of fatigue,’ and, if 
from a source, might we not expect some account of the dreadful 
disease among the patriarchs; some regulations respecting itin the 
Mosaic institutes; some notice of it by the earliest medical writers of 
the Greeks? The vulgar notion, that Satan inflicted the small-pox 
on Jab, when he smote him with sore boils, from the sole of his foet 
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to his crown, must be quite an absurdity. We do not find that any 
of his friends, who came te see him, were infected. 

Is it possible that the idea which has been entertained, that the 
small-pox is no other than degenerated cow-pox, may, at last, be 
found to be a correct opinion. 

Among the herds of Ireland, Holstein, Mecklenburgh, Saxe 
Meinungen, Jutland, Hanover, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
France, Italy, and North and South America, as well as of England, 
the cow-pox has been found to exist; and, in examining the buffaloes 
and cows ia the dairies of Grand Cairo, I saw, on one of the latter 
animals, in the dark-coloured scabs on its udder, the appearance of 
the disease passing away. 

From the earliest pastoral ages, and in various parts of the world, 
milkers may, in thousands of instances, have received the cow-pox; 
the indisposition produced by it being soon forgotten, when it was 
ence passed, ‘The world at large would, probably, have been igno= 
rant of the existence of such an affection in the human subject, had 
it not been discovered by the country people that it protected the 
constitution from the small-pox. a 

This is the discovery which, in its propagation, wafts consolation 
throughout the world. | 

During the last ten years it has fallen to my lot, and it still conti- 
nues to be my daily business, to supply the matter of inoculation, 
throughout the empire, and to distant countries. "The tens of thou- 
sands of charges which I have supplied, have, almost universally, 
produced the genuiue effect, or have not produced any etfect at all. 
The genuine matter is not liable, under ordinary circumstances, to 
undergo such deterioration, as to produce a spurious disease ;' but it 
happens, sometimes, that on a diseased subject, to whom genuine 
and active matter is applied, a spurious effect is produced, with an 
apparently temporary insusceptibility even of the small-pox, and the 
matter obtained, from such a person, may produce inflammation, 
and extensive eruptions, as I have seen: but, never, the cow-pox; 
nor any thing that can be mistaken for it, by an experienced eye. 
One excellence attending vaccination, is the distinctness of its cha- 
racteristic or peculiar appearances through all its stages; while dif- 
ferent kinds of eruptions have often been mistaken for the small-pox ; 
and the milder forms of these have sometimes been considered as 
other eruptions. [fit be possible that a contagious, as well as eruptive 
disease, can by such modification of the matter, in the human body, 
be produced; then, on some milker, in antiauity, the small-pox may 
have thus been produced, even directly from the cow. Nothing of 
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the kind has yet occurred in the practice of vaccination. If such 
even should ever arrive, our remedy is at hand. We turn. to the 
cow, or to the patient on whom the cow-pox appears, and obtain cer- 
tain protection from the pestilential contagion. 

In whatever way the small-pox were first produced, it appears that 
the first notice we have of them, in history, is given by Arabian writ- 
ers. Inan old Arabic manuscript, preserved in the library at Ley- 
den, it is stated, «* In this year, (that of the birth of Mahomet) the 
small- -pox and measles made their appearance in Arabia.” 

In the account of the siege of Mecca, in the sixth century, as 
given by El Hameesy, an Arabian author, and related by the cele- 
brated traveller Mr. Bruce, it is said, that Abreha, who commanded 
the expedition against Mecca, ‘had now refreshed his army, when 


there appeared, coming from thé sea, a flock of birds called Ababil, 
having faces like lions, and each of them in his claws holding a small 
stone like a pea, which they let fall on Abreha’s army, so that they 
were all destroyed.” At.this time the small-pox and measles first 
broke out in Arabia, and almost destroyed the army of Abreha*. On 
this relation it is ingeniously observed by the late Dr, Woodville, ia 
his history of the small-pox, that “it is evidently consistent with the 
genius and machinery of fable, to suppose the Ababil symbolical of 
2 pestiferous contagion, and the stones like peas carried in their 
claws, emblematic of variolous pustules, by which the whole stery 
becomes connected and intelligible.” 


The following extracts from different authors may give some idea 
of the destruction and desolation heretofore occasioned by the smalls 
pox in every quarter of the world. 


‘« There is no disease,” says Dr. Thornton, “ that the medical 
writer has to describe, which presents a more melancholy scene, _ 
than the natural small-pox, as it very frequently occurs. When ‘th 
ae is first called to the bed-side of the patient, hei is aie ed 


* That deleterious disease, so often the reward, or rod, « of illicit se 
intercourse, which without the application of a certain specific rei 
certainly destroys its miserable victims (and thus, if at any time i 
been produced, by debauch, among savage nations, must have extin 
ed itself by the certain death of the infected,) is traced to the sitge of 
Naples, by the armies of France, in the ioth century. 
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ing under an anxiety he is unable to express. 2. By pains felt in the 
region of the stomach, with an inclination, but generally an inability, 
to vomit. 3. By the racking and frequent shooting pains along the 
back and loins. 4. A general lassitude and aching of every limb, 
5. A most unpleasant sensation of cold, not relieved by any external 
warmth. 6. A continued drowsiness, and disinclination to take 
food. Then succeed, 7. Heat. 8. Thirst. 9. An inflamed eye. 
10. Restlessness, or a constant inquietude. 11. The pulse is quick 
and hard. 12. Convulsions now come on in children, and 13, Vio+ 
lent sweating in adults. 

Such are the symptoms which usher in this dreadful foe to the hus 
man race, which now manifests itself, 

14, By many speck-like spots, resembling flea-bites, which appear 
first on the face and other parts of the body, and afterwards invade 
the whole trunk, look angry, create pain, and gradually elevate 
themselves above the’ skin, taking on the appearance of pimples. 
15. By the fifth or sixth day, these are. converted into pustules, con- 
taining a transparent fluid, and each has an accompanying inflam- 
mation around. 16. The throat becomes inflamed, and is painful. 
17. The breath is hot and feetid. 18, Swallowing is difficult. 19. The 
voice hoarse. 20. In adults, there comes on a salivation, and 21. in 
infants, a diarrhoea, 

In the seventh day, 22, The eyelids swell and are glued together, 
» and the patient has both the sensation and apprehension of the loss 
of sight. 

On the eighth day, 23. The. aqueous fluid of the pustules is 
changed into thick pus. 24, And the eflluvium, now issuing from 
the patient, is highly noisome and infectious. 25. Or, instead of 
a yellow pus or matter, only ichor is produced, which erodes deep, 
and ends in mortification of the parts. 26. Often purple spots ap- 
pear in the spaces surrounding the eruption, which forebode the ap- 
proaching catastrophe, 27, Often profuse hemorrhages of thin cor- 
rupt blood pass off by the several outlets of the body. 28. The hu- 
man face divine, bereft of every feature, then exhibits the most dis« 
tressing sight, being one mass of corruption; and, at this time, - 
should sleep kindly come in to appease his miseries, it is disturbed 
and short, and he frequently wakes with a start, as if roused by some 
dreadful apprehension; but more generally the sleepless nights .are 
passed in tearing off this mask of humours, which, from a dark 
brown, changes to a black, and each morning presents a horrid 
scene of gore, mingled with corruption. 

Zo behold the poor tortured victim muffled, resisting, and finally 
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evercoming every artifice to prevent him tearing his flesh to pieces, 
is the most melancholy:sight which the fond mother can “witness. 
By-standers no longer recognize the temper or features of the lovely 
infant. Happy if he escape without actual loss of vision, and the 
dimples of the cherub cheek are not furrowed into deep seams and 
unsightly pits. Parents at such a moment would willingly compro- 
mise every external grace for the possession of life. But fate yet 
hangs suspended ona thread. The swelling of the face abates. 29. 
The limbs in their turn become tumefied. 30. The fever, which had 
remitted somewhat of its first violence, recurs, from the matter ab- 
sorbed, and the poor tortured victim undergoing a second conflict 
more dreadful than the first, with weakened powers of resistance, 
31. Most commonly from between the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
day, (one out of three or four usually dying of the natural small- 
pox) finds a release from his miseries by the arrow of Death, now 
esteemed as a kind deliverer, instead of the horror of the human 
conception. 32. Or if nature should come off victorious, how 
scarred ! how each bone protrudes through the skin! how the limbs 
totter! how fretful the temper ! ‘how emaciated the countenance! 
how sunk the eye! how livid the flesh ! 

Perhaps even then the destroyer has still accomplished his work, 
and the patient, too early congtatulated, sinks under, 1. A lingering 
consumption, 2. Or he is eaten away by slow Bae ati ulcers, com- 
monly called the king’s evil or scrophula.” 

From the London Bills of Mortality, it appears, that the small- 
pox have, upon an average, annually destroyed more than 2020 per- 
sons during seventy-five years, ending at 1777; the total amount be- 
ing 151,570; and during twenty-four years, ending in 1800, there. 
were 43,660, cut off by it in the metropolis; making 195,230 victims 
in ninety-nine years. - . 

But the destruction made by this pestilential disease, has, proba- 
bly, been still much greater than is here stated, since those bills do 
not include the deaths in the two populous parishes of Pancras and 
Marie-la-bonne, in which the Foundling and Small-pox Hospitals 
are situated. 

About the year 1757, the small-pox broke out in Burford, Oxford- 
shire, occasioned, as was generally supposed, by some infected 
clothes being sent there from London. It raged with all the fury 
of a plague, from a short time after Michaelmas, till near Midsum- 
mer following, duriag which time it was computed to have carried 
off upwards of 900 of the inhabitants. In consequence of the dis- 
ease, the market was suspended, the country people not venturing to 
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attend it, ‘The provisions were left at some distance from the town, 
with the prices affixed, when the towns-people fetched them, leay- 
ing the money in their place, which was suffered to remain some 
time exposed to the air, to prevent the extension of the disease. I¢ 
carried off, ia many instances, whole families: so that, on a moderate 
calculation, considerably more than one halt of the populatioa of the 
town was swept away, 

At Edinburgh, according. to Dr. Monro, one tenth of the whole 
population was cut off by the small-pox. 

In France, it has been calculated that the proportion cf deaths by - 
the smali-pox, was one fifteenth of the whole mortality. According 
to Dr. Colon, from 60,000 to 72,000 fell annually by the disease. In 
1799, 15,000 were cut off by it in Paris alone; and, in one particular 
year, Dr. Moreau says, that no less than 20,000 died of it. 

By a report of the Central Committee at Paris, made November 
24, 1802, it appears, that in the four preceding months, out of 5463 
who died, 1417, or upwards of one fourth, died by small-pox; and 
that in those parts of the city where it principally raged, no fewer 
than 923 deaths out of 2681, or about one third, were occasioned 
by it. 

In the year 1749, 6000 out of 32,000 inhabitants of Montpelier, 
died of the small-pox. 

In Rome, 6000 perished by the small-pox in six months ; ; in 
Naples, 16,000 died in the year 1768; and in Palermo; 8000 in 1799. 

In Geneva, according to Dr. Odier, from the year 1661 to 1772, 
76,000 died, of whom 3972, or about one in twenty, fell victims to the 
small-pox, _ : 

At the Hague, from 1755 to 1769, the deaths by small-pox amounts 
ed to more than one zn thirteen. 

Dr. Faust of Buckeburg, in a printed circular letter to the plenipor 
- tentiaries at the congress of Rastadt in 1799, proposing a scheme for 
the extirpation of the small-pox, confidently asserts, that in Ger- 
many alone, this disease destroys 70,000 persons annually, or nearly 
200 per diem. 
| From Dr. Timoni’s account, published in the Transactions of thé 
Royal Society, in 1714, it appears, that at Constantinople, before the 
adoption of inoculation, even one half of those infected with small+ 
pox, have fallen victims to it. 

Dr. Macdonald of Hamburgh, calculates, that the small-pox 
proves fatal to 40,000,000 every century; Dr. Sacco of Milan, to 
60,000,000; and Dr. Lettsom of London to 21,000,000 in Europe 
alone, which should make his computation amount te not less than 
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300,000,000: the other quarters of the globe being so much more 
extensive than that of Europe, and the people so ignorant of the 
medical art. ) 

| The small-pox is said to have been so malignant in Russia, as to 
have destroyed annually 2,000,000 of the subjects of that vast em- 
pire, its ravages among the remote villages being little inferior to 
those of the plague. The number is stated by Dr. Woodville, on the 
authority of Baron Dimsdale, who, he observes afterwards, admitted 
that it might be too large. Guthrie thinks it not improbable, that 
the population of those regions, the Oficina Gentium, which formerly 
enabled them to pour such immense numbers over Europe, (as also 
over the southern parts of Asia, under Gengischan and ‘Tamerlane,) 
has been greatly lessened by this disorder. 

According to Dr. Rehman, physician to the embassy from the 
court of St. Petersburgh to China, in no country has the small-pox 
made more horrible ravages, than among the wandering inhabitants 
of Siberia, the Bucattese, the Tongusians, the Ostiacks, &c. In 
1767 the small-pox was introduced by a sick soldier into Kamts- 
chatka, whereby 20,000 persons were cut off, to the utter depopula- 
tion of extensive tracts of that country. It is now a fact well known, 
that the Kamtschadale nation has been almost entirely destroyed by 
this disease, the number of individuals remaining at present not ex- 
ceeding 600. _ 

Le Pére D’Entrecolles says, the Tartars consider the small-pox as 
2 species of the plague ; whence, as soon as it is discovered that any 
one is taken ill of it, every person abandons him, and he finds no 
other resource than in the goodness of his constitution. . 

Captain Turner, in the account of his embassy to the court of the 
Teshoo Lama in Thibet, draws a melancholy picture of the ravages 
of the’small-pox and its dreadful consequences. Its fatality is so 
well known, and so seriously apprehended, that, whenever it ap- 
pears, those who are not attacked immediately abandon their habita- 
tions, and leave the miserable victims to perish. He says,’ he has 
seen many villages thus deserted; and that the capital once remain- 
ed three years without inhabitants, who did not return till it was 
supposed to be purged from this pestilence. 

In China, where the population is immense, the numbers who 
annually die of the small-pox, the most loathsome, next to the 
leprosy, of all diseases, is incalculable, 

In India, the mortality occasioned by the natural small-pox has 
been immense: it has been said, that no less that one out of three 
pave died of it. The terror and anxiety felt during the season in 
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which it prevailed, were inexpressible; and even the inoculation of 
it was usually fatal to one in sixty or seventy, of the children born 
there of European parents. 

Percival, in his history of the Isle of Ceylon, says, the small-pox is 
a disease which particularly excites apprehensions among the na- 
tives; for they look upon it as the immediate instrument of God's 
vengeance, and therefore do not venture to use any charms against 
it, as they are accustomed to do in other disorders. If any one dies 
of it, he,is looked upon as accursed, and his body is even denied the 
rites of burial; it is carried out to some unfrequented place, and 
there left, with branches of trees scattered over it. 

Mr. Christie, the chief of the medical staff at Ceylon, ina letter to 
Sir Walter Farquhar, dated Columbo, Nov. 19, 1802, says, that in 
addition to the ravages actually committed by the disease itself, in 
the population of the country, whole. villages were often destroyed 
in consequence of its appearance only, as it was by no means uncom- 
mon, in the mere remote parts of the country, for the whole inhabit- 
ants of a village to desert their homes, on the first appearance of the 
small-pox, flee into the jungle, and leave to their fate their unfor- 
tunate relations and friends, who chanced to be infected ; and these, 
if they escaped the dire attacks of this dreadful distemper, too often 
fell victims to want, or to their no less relentless enemies, the savage 
wild beasts, which abound in the unfrequented parts of this island. 

In September, 1800, [ was witness to a most distressing scene of 
this kind, in the neighbourhood of Bailicaloa,‘on the eastern side of 
the island. The small-pox had broken out in the village of Enore, 
about the middle of July ; and so great was the panick occasioned 
amongst the inhabitants, that all those in health immediately desert- 
ed their habitations, and left the helpless sick without any assistance. 
whatever. 

When I visited the village on the fourth of pendianbocn the infec- 
tion had ceased, and the inhabitants were beginning to return to 
their usual residence, once a flourishing village, but which they now 
found desolate and waste, in consequence of their precipitate de- 
sertion. 

Out of thirteen infected persons, six had died, and seven remained 
in a miserable, emaciated state. These survivors gave me the follows 
ing melancholy recital, which was too certainly verlaee by the ap- 
pearance of the village. 

On the departure of the inhabitants in health, the elephants, 
spotted tigers, and wild boars, immediately came down from the 
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jringle, pulled down the fences, rooted up and destroyed the young 
trees, ate the stores of rice and other provisions, and what is still 
-more horrible, carried off the sick, or at least consumed the bodies of 
the sick; for it is certain, that in one house, where three sick per- 
sons had been ‘left, not the least vestige of their remains could be 
found, on the return of the inhabitants to the village.” 

‘* When that shocking and fatal malady, the small-pox, first made 
its appearance among the natives of Botany Bay, it was truly shock- 
ing,” says Governor Hunter, ‘to go round the coves of the rocks, 
where nothing was now to be seen but men, women,. and children, 
lying dead. As we had never seen any of these people, who had 
been in the smallest degree marked with the small-pox, we had rea- 
son to suppose they had never before been affected by it, and con- 
sequently are strangers to any method of treating it; and if we 
consider the different attitudes the dead bodies have been found. in, 
we may easily believe, that when the malady assumes the appear- 
ance of this disorder, they are immediately deserted by all their 
friends, and left to perish for want of sustenance.” 

So lately as the year 1793, the small-pox was conveyed to the Isle 
of France, by a Dutch ship, and 5400 persons perished with it there 
in six weeks. 

When the small-pox first broke out tn Otaheite, and the destruc- 
tion was so great as to threaten the depopulation of the iskand, the 
infected places were put under a kind of quarantine. A sort of order 
of priests stick wands in the ground, round any part which they 
choose to forbid the people to enter.’ It is then said to be under the 
Taboo, and carefully shunned by the simple natives. 

In the year 1718, the tribe of Hottentots at the Cape of Good 
Hope, were almost extirpated, by means of some clothes serit ashore 
to them, to be'washed, from a Dutch East India ship, where a few boys 
had had the small-pox on the passage. When the ignorant natives 
found that the disease spread among them by contagion, they drew 
lines round the infected districts, and shot any of the enclosed per- 
-sons who attempted to break through them. => 

Cassem Aga, the ambassador from Tripoli, declared that about 
thirty in a hundred died there from the small-pé6x, by infection ; 
but that inoculation is so old a practice, that no one remembers its 
first rise; that it is generally resorted tu in the towns from the Red 
Sea to the Atlantic, and practised also by the wild Arabs; and ex- 
tended as far southward, on the African continent, as the river 
Senegal. 


To the desolation first made there by the small-pox, even much of 


the strceess of the irresistibly impetuous followers of Mahomet. has 
been attributed. 

«The army and most of their attendants, except their children, 
having previously had the small-pox, would introduce ic into every 
fresh province they invaded; where it would attack niteteen in every 
twenty of the inhabitants, and prove fatal to one fourth of the whole 
people; when the contagion is first introduced among barbarians, its 
mortality usually rises to this proportion. Let us picture to ourselves 
the wretched distress that must inevitably result from such complht- 
cated calamities. In circumstances so embarrassing, few nations 
could resist a foreign invasion. It hence appears, that a. prineipal 
cause of the revolutions of nations is buried’ in the darkest oblivion.” 

Among the ignorant natives on the western coast of Afri¢a, the 
small-pox has often made considerable ravages. It sonietimes raged 
in the vessels conveying the wretched natives across the Atlantic into 
bondage, and thus even reached the colonies to which the poor suf- 
ferers wefe transported. 

The small-pox was carried from Africa, in 1738, into South Cat 
lina, where it proved exceedingly fatal} as it-did soon afterwards in 
Philadelphia, till the mortality, in both places, was arrested by ino- 
culation. 

By means of a present of an old infected blanket, to an American 
Indian, nearly a whole tribe of them was swept away by the small- 
pox. , 

The small-pox was first introduced into the frozen regions of 
Greenland in 1733; when the mortality of this disease was so great, 
that it almost depopulated the whole country, 

Some years ago, it made its appearance amongst a tribe of Esqui- 
maux Indians, on the coast of Labrador, and raged with upprece- 
dented violence. Many of the natives fled, to avoid the contagion, 
and did not venture to return till three years were elapsed, when 
their country had become a desart, in which they found the skeletons 
. of five hundred persons who had fallen victims to the disease. 

The small-pox was first introduced into New Spain in 1520, by a 
negro slave who attended Narvarez in his expedition against Cortes. 
‘Torribio affirms, me one half of the people in the provinces yisited 
with this distemper ‘died. According to the reports which Cortes 
ordered to be made to him, there died in the empire of Mexico, 
alone, 3,500,000. Not long after this, 800,000 Indians perished by 
fresh variolous infection brought over'from Europe, which has con- 
tinued to communicate this scourge at intervals of thirty, twenty, or 
a less number of years. The infection extending itself from Vera 
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Cruz to the most romote parts, has, like a destructive plague, spread 
terror, death, and desolation, over that continent. Thirty-three years 
azo there were carried off more than 10,000 persons in the towns of 
Mexico and Puebla alone, by this contagion, which was the last but 
one which has visited that kingdom, and was brought there after an 
interval of nineteen years. . “ lt was from the last attack,” says Dr. 
Servando de Alar y Noriega, an Ecclesiastic, ‘that | was a sufferer 
in my native country, Monterry, the capital of the new kingdom of 
, Leon; where there was not a surviving family who did not put on 
mourning. Some of the families disappeared altogether. ‘Those 
who lived in the country’ were preserved from the disease, by 
banking the dunghills of the Lage aud small cattle around their 
dwellings.” ~ 

In the new kingdom of Leon. there were several wandering na- 
tions, so warlike that the Spaniards could not, -with arms in their 
hands, resist their attacks upon their towns. The small-pox have now 
almost extirpated the aboriginal population ; and, fifty years ago, 
heaps of bones, like so many trophies of the disease, were to be seen 
under the old tufted oaks inithe field. When an Indian sees one of 
his companions attacked with the disease, he leaves him, his horse, 
and his provisions, and flees to a great distance in the woods. 

The small-pox was not brought into Peru for several years after 
the invasion by the Spaniards; but there, too, that distemper proved 
very fatal to the natives. — ' 

About fifty years after the discovery of Peru, the small-pox was 
carried over from Europe to America, by way of Carthagena, when 
it overran the continent of the New World, and destroyed upwards 
of 100,000 Indians, in the single province of Quito. This account was 
found by La Condamine, in an, ancient manuscript preserved in the 
cathedral of that city. This author also observes, that in the Portu- 
_ guese settlements bordering upon the river Amazons, the small-pox 
is fatal to all the natives, z. e. the original Americans. 

By the Introduction of inoculation by the missionaries, the mor- 
tality was arrested. 

Among the Indians of North America, in later times, the destruc- 
tion from the small-pox seems scarcely to have pee diminished, as 
appears from the travels of Mackenzie. 

One of the greatest calamities that could have befallen the natives, 
introduced, it was supposed, by’ the visit of a war party from the 
Missisoiac, was the smal|-pox,. which spread its desolating power as 
the fire consumes the dry grass of the field. It destroyed, with it’s 
pestilential breath, whole families and tribes; and the horrid scene 
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presented, to those who had the melancholy and afflicting opporte- 
nity of beholding it, a combination of the dead, the dying, and such 
as, to avoid the horrid fate of their friends around them, prepared to 
disappoint this plague, or pest, of its prey, by terminating their own 
existence. To aggravate, if possible, the doleful picture, the putrid 
carcases were dragged forth from the huts by the wolves, with a furt- 
ous voracity; or mangled within them by the dogs, whose hunger 
~ was sutisfied with the disfigured remains of their masters. Since that 
time, the contagion has spread among other distant tribes, and con- 
tinued to produce most desolating effects. The population of the 
extensive wilds of North America seems thus to have been threat= 
ened with more destructive attacks than it has yet felt by the 
deadly present of spirituous liquors from the Whites, which has 
already made greater havock among the Indians, than fire-arms or 
the sword. 

The tracing of the origin of that disease which has desolated, from 
age to age, so many different regions in every quarter of the world, 
to the siege of Mecca, in the preceding extracts, (page 28,) does not 
convey to us any idea of the nature of its source. The visitation of 
small-pox and measles on the besieging army of the African Chris- 
tians, when threatening to destroy the Caaba or temple of the Heathen 
Koreish, and their consequent discomfiture, has been ascribed by 
these to a miracle, or special interference of the gods. Maracci, an 
Italian ecclesiastic, editor of the Koran published at Padua in 1598, 
with a jealous zeal for the honour of Christianity, boldly ascribes it 
to an impious stratagem of the devil. He also extorts from the 
Mahometans the confession, that God would not have defended, 
against the Christians, the idols of the Caaba. 

Respecting the origin of any disease, existing, in different quarters 
and different ages of the world, whence its diffusion may have been 
more or less rapid and general, from circumstances apparently inci- 
dental or fortuitous, it seems probable that it may, in many instances, 
have arisen de novo, or independently of contagion from the disease 
already established *. When it is considered how little communi- 
cation distant nations bad with each other, after the fall of the Roman 
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* To attempt to explain the cause of the insusceptibility in man of the 
renewal, or of a second attack, or of reiterated attacks, of certain diseascs, 
as of the small-pox, chicken-pox, measles, &c. would be a vain attempt. 


We cannot comprehend the secret and silent laws of animal physiology, 
by which these ‘¢ ills which flesh is heir to,”’ are regulated. Perhaps, a3 iD 
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empire, and previously to those romantic expeditions, the Crusades, 
and the later adventurous discoveries of America, and of the passage 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope, it is perhaps reasonable to sup- 
pose, that the small-pox may have originated in different parts, may 
have committed local devastations, and occasionally, in the same 
places; have become extinct. | 

from the writings of Marius, an old French historian, who was 
first bishop. of Aventicum, and afterwards of Lausanne, dying in 
598, it appears that a very desolating disease prevailed in Italy and 
France in 571, derived, it was supposed, from the herds of those 
countries among which it had raged the preceding year, under the 
name of yariola, Muller, in his history of Switzerland, quotes a 
passage from Paul Wanfrid, agreeing with the above; and another 
from Athanasius, who speaks of the crackling of the pustules in 
such a way, that nobody could distinguish their own dead; which, 
according to Muller, agrees with the small-pox, and which, at first, 
was more terrible and fatal in its consequences, than other diseases, 
because they were ignorant of the method of cure at this epocha. 


the recovery from every description of disease, there may be said to have 
been produced in the system an insusceptibility of a second attack, at the 
time, there may not be effected, in any case of recovery whatever, a per- 
imanently perfect or utter insusceptibility. The plague, and some other 
exanthematous affections heretofore considered as diseases only once 
occurring in the course of life—even the small-pox, themselves, have 
been sometimes found to renew their attacks upon the human subject. 
Indeed, it would evidently imply a deficiency in our formation, or in the 
Jaws of our animal economy, were it found that the constitution were ame- 
liorated by disease ; were it‘found that the system did not always gradu- 
ally tend to return to all its original delicate, however incomprehensible, 
susceptibilities. The reason why the small-pox so seldom occurs a second 
time, must be, that human life is not sufficiently long for the recovery of 
our original condition, The vaccine inoculation, as jt has been received, 
for ages, by casual affection from the miiking of cows, has been found as 
effectual in producing protection from the small-pox, as this dangerous 
and malignant disease is against its own future occurrence 3 and of the 
equal efficacy of vaccination, by insition with the lancet, we have happily 
certain proof, during the greater part of the last twenty years, in hundreds 
of thousands of cases, in the British dominions and in every quarter of the 
world, 
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On the Origin, and early and extensive Spread, of 
Variolous Inoculation. 


\ : ; 

Of ali the improvements in the medical art, that have hitherto 
been made, for preventing the sufferings of the human.race from dis- 
ease, that.af vaccination seems te ‘be the most extraordinary ; and, like 
the inoculation for the small-pox, when we trace tito its source, we find 
it to have originated in the simple observations of that order of men 
which constitute the basis, or support, of the whole fabrick of civilized’ 
society. To the peasantry, or farmers, of England and Ireland, and of 
Holstein, the prophylactic virtues of the cow-pox have been long 
known; and the inoculation for the small-pox seems to have been un- 
derstood and practised in Wales, as well as in the Barozzo mountains, 
on the frontiers of Galicia, and in other parts of Europe and of the 
world, before its introduction into this country from ‘Turkey. In 
China, and in Hindostan, or more properly Bengal, it is believed to 
be an immemorial custom; but the different manner of performing 
the operation in the two countries, renders it improbable that the 
practice could have been adopted from a common origin. In China 
they introduce into the nostrils plugs, charged with variolous virus; 
in Bengal, they inoculate the legs or arms. 7 

‘ The small-pox has sometimes. been given, in ditferent parts of Eu- 
rope, by the good nurses, who wished the children to have it over, 
b¥ causing them to swallow the matter of it along with their bread; 
but this, and the mode of the Chinese, seem only to have been dif- 
ferent ways of infecting the patients by contagion. By inspiration 
with the direct. contact of the matter in one instance, or of the 
effluvium arising from it in the other, it must have entered the sys+ 
tem through the tender membranes which line the respiratory pas- 
sages, or the air cells. The healthy stomach, not to be acted on in 
such way, is, on the contrary, an organ capable of converting the 
most deleterious animal potson, even “the venom,” it is said, ‘of a 
viper,” into a bland and nutritive substance. 

While these different modes of communicating the disease, in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, may evidently shew that they cannot have 
had one common origin, the simple observations and proceedings of 
the peasants in different countries, who first made the discovery that 
the Cow-pox was a protection against the small-pox, and who in- 
vented and practised the inoculation of it, unknown to each other, 
render it probable that the variolous insition may also have been hit 
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upon in various countries, between the inhabjtants of which there 
may have been no opportunity of communication. ‘ 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague, the British ambassador’s lady at 
the Ottoman court, is celebrated as having first introduced its inocu- 
lation from “Yurkey. In 1717, she had had her son submitted to the 
operation, with the most happy event, at Pera near Constantinuple ; 
and, in 1721, set the example inthis country, by having her infant 
daughter inoculated. Four months after this proof of the good effects 
of inoculation, six culprits in Newgate, under sentence of death, re- 
ceived pardon, on condition of submitting to the new, and yet-dread- 
ed, operation; one of whom, a young girl cf eighteen years of age, 
was subjected to the Chinese experiment, having a tent, wetted with 
the variolous matter, inserted into her nostrils. She suffered much 
more than the others, being miserably tormented with sharp pains in 
her head, and a most severe fever, In 1722, five charity children of 
the parish of St) James, and two Ligier of the roy al marie were 
inoculated. 

» Though the discovery of the vaccine inoculation after that of the 
variolous, already known, may have been much in the train of ordi- 
nary events, yet vaccination is infinitely more wonderful in its nature 
and effect, thanany other artificially excitable morbid process that we 
are acquainted with in tlre animal economy—than any other kind of 
practice we have recourse to'in the medical art. The Cow-pock de- 
stroys in the patient the susceptibility of a most nies in Pi 
without its being itself contagious. * 

How the Small-pox insition first came to Se eh of, seems 4l- 
most beyond conjectures. yet, must it not also, as well a8 that of the 
Cow-pock, have arisen’ frony some accidental inoculation ? An at- 
tendant on the sick, with a broken or abraided skin, has, in handling 
the patient, accidentally become inoculated,’ like the dairy-maid 
taking the cow-pock from the sore teats or udder of the cow, in milks 
ing it with scratched: fingers or hands; and, the'disease proceeding 
in’so mild a way, has first suggested the hint of artificially giving 
an external application of it to those who were in epee co of iripseinnd 
it by contagion. ° agua 

In the wretched countries where aie gamy- suid aay (for most 
disgusting is theistate of society wherever this perversion is allowed, 
as I have witnessed. in two quarters of ‘the world,) inoculation had 
been resorted)to, for the preservation of the beauty of ‘the female 
children. From’ Georgia and Circassia, where it is said to have’ been 
Jong practised, before its general: introduction into. Europe, :the 
Harams of the Mahometans have been: often supplied with women, 
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as the military order of Mamluks in Egypt has been kept up by the 
purchase of young slaves of the other sex. 

No sooner was inoculation introduced into Europe as a thing 
wholly new, than, to the great surprise of the learned, several com- 
munications to’ the Royal Society proved that it was already a prac- 
tice known in South Wales, where it had existed under the denomi- 
nation of buying the small-pox, as far back as tradition could be 
traced.. That this Cambrian mode of buying the small-pox was, in 
effect, the same as the Bysantine inoculation, then just adopted in 
England, the letters of Dr. Williams, Mr. Owen, and Mr. Wright, 
in the Philosophical Transactions of 1722, bear ample testimony. 
The last-mentioned gentleman writes to Mr. Sylvanus.Bevan as fole 
lows:—*‘ L received yours the 9th inst. and, in answer to it, will rea- 
dily give you all the satisfaction I can, in relation to a very ancient 
custom in this country, commonly called Buying the Small-Pox $ 
which, upon strict inquiry, since | had your letter, I find to be a 
very common practice, and of a very long standing, being assured, 
by persons of unquestionable veracity, and of advanced age, that 
they have had the small-pox communicated to themselves in this 
way, when about sixteen or seventeen years of age, (they then being 
capable of distinguishing that distemper from any other;) and that 
they have parted with the matter contained inthe pustules to others, 
producing the same effects. There are two large villages in this 
county, near the harbour of Milford, more famous for this custom 
than any other; namely, St. Ishmael’s and Marloes. The old in- 
habitants of these villages say, that it has been a common practice 
with them, time out of mind; and what was more remarkable, one 
W. Allen, of St. Ishmael’s, ninety years of age, who died about six 
months ago, declared to some persons of good sense and integrity, 
that this practice was used all his time, and that he got the small- 
pox in that way. These, together with many other informations I 
have met with, from all parts of the’country, confirm me in the be- 
lief of its being a very ancient and common practice among the 
common people; and to prove that this method is still continued 
among us, I will give you therelation of an elderly woman, a midwife, 
(who accidentally came into company when ‘your Jetter was read- 
ing,) whose name is Joan Jones, aged seventy years, of good cre- 
dit and perfect memory. She solemnly declares, that’ about fifty- 
four years ago, “having the small-pox, one Margaret Brown, then 
about twelve or thirteenyears of age, bought the small-pox of her ; 
and she further says, that’she’has ktidwn’ this way of procuring small- 
pox’ practised, from time to 'tinie, above ' fifty years; that it has been 
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iately used in her neighbourhood; and she knows but of one dying 

of the said distemper, when communicated after the method afore. 
said, which accident happened within the two last years; the person 

who iniscarried, (a young woman,) having procured the distemper 
from a man dying of a very malignant smail-pox.” | 

The manner of inoculating or buying the small-pox, here alluded 
to, was not always the same, but was varied by ditferent persons. 
Dr. Williams says, “They either rub the matter taken from the 
pustules when ripe, on several parts of the skin of the arms, &c. or 
prick those parts, with pins or the like, first infected with the same 
iaatter.” Mr, Owen, and five of his school-fellows, scraped the skin 
with a knife, until the blood began to flow, before they applied the 
variolous pus. Others produced the distemper, by holding a certain 
number of dried pustules, for a considerable time, in the palm of 
the hand. We are also informed, that the inhabitants of the High- 
lands of Scotland, for many ages, have had recourse to a species of 
inoculation, performed by tying worsted threads, moistened with 
yariolous matter, round the wrists of their children. This vulgar or 
domestic custom of inoculating the Small-pox likewise prevailed in 
many other parts of Europe, and in various countries of Asia and | 
Africa; and, what is highly curious, in several of these distant na- 
tions, the practice was, as in Wales, termed buying the Small-pox. 
For it was superstitiously imagined, that inoculation would not pro- 

duce the proper effect, unless the person from whom the variolous 
"matter was taken, received a piece of money, or some other article, 
in exchange for it, from those whom it was intended to infect. 

At Naples, Mons. de la Condamine, in 1769, learned that inocu- 
lation had been secretly used by the people there, from time imme- 
morial: and the celebrated Boscovick assured him, that it was prac- 
tised in the same manner at Pavia, where the nurses often inoculated, 
without the parents’ knowledge, the infants entrusted to their care. 
For this purpose they commonly rubbed the palm of the hand of the 
child with fluid variolous matter, recently taken from a pustule. It 
is related that a lady at Pavia, whose child had the small-pox, ex- 
pressed her satisfaction that the distemper was of a very favourable 
kind. Je le crois bien, replied the nurse: je luz.ai achete de la meil- 
leure et 2 bon marché. 

‘The practice of buying or inoculating the Small-pox,. prevailed 
also in some of the provinces of France, especially in Auvergne and 
in Perigord; and still more generally among the ignorant peasantry 
in many parts of Germany, Denmark, and. Sweden. But in the 
northern parts of Europe this practice seems to have been less com. 
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plete, than that adupted on the southern and eastern coasts of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 3 

In Barbary and the Levant, though they placed eisai con> 
fidence in ‘the efficacy of buying or purchasing the variolous pus- 
tules; yet their method of perferming the operation was such as 
could not fail of producing the inoculated Small-pox. ‘The in- 
fectious matter was inserted at a small incision, made in the fleshy 
part of the hand, between the thumb and forefinger; and, according 
_ to Dr. Shaw, ‘ the person who is:te undergo the operation receives 
the infection from. some friend .or neighbour who has a favourable 
kind, and who is intreated to sell:two or three of his pustules for the 
same number of nuts, .comfits, or such like trifles. This they call 
purchasing the Small-pox; and, among the Jews there, the pur- 
chase, alone, was a sufficient preparative for the infection.” This 
account of inoculation differs not materially from that practised in 
the kingdoms of Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers, as related by His 
Excellency Cassem Aga, in 1728, when ambassador to our’ court. 
He says, “If one has a mind to have his children inoculated, he 
carries ‘them to.one that lies ill of the Small-pox, at the time when 
the pustules are come to full maturity. Then the surgeon makes an 
incision on the back of the hand, between the thumb and forefinger, 
and puts.a little of the matter, squeezed out of the largest and fullest 
pustules, into the wound. This done, the child’s hand is wrapped 
up in an handkerchief, to keep it from the air, and he is left to his 
liberty, till the fever arising, confines him to his bed, which com- 
monly happens at the end*of three or four days, After that, by 
God’s permission, a few pustules of the Small-pox break out upon 
the child. This practice is so innocent, and so sure, that out of 100 
persons inoculated, not two die; whereas, on the contrary, out of 
100 persons infected with the natural Small-pox, there die common- 
ly about 30. Inoculation is so ancient in the kingdoms of Tripoli, 
Tunis, and Algiers, that nobody remembers its first rise; and it is 
not only practised by the inhabitants of the vabidias but also by the 
wild Arabs.” + 

That this practice is very common with the Arabs, and is, by 
them, also called buying the Small-pox, fully appears from Dr, 
Russell’s communication to the Royal Society. About the year 1758, 
while this ingenious*physician was on a’ visit to a Turkish Harem, a 
lady happened to express much anxiety for an only child, who had 
not had the Small-pox ; the distemper at that time being frequent in 
the city. None of the ladies in the company had ever heard of ino- 
culation; so that the Doctor, having once mentioned it, was dbliged 
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to enter into a detail of the operation, and the peculiar advantages 
attending it. Among the female servants in the chamber, was an old 
Bedouin Arab, who having heard the Doctor with great attention, 
assured the ladies that the account given by the Doctor®was, upon 
the whole, a just one; only that he did net seem well to understand 
the way of performing the operation, which, she asserted, ought not 
to be done with a lancet, but with a needle: she added, that she 
herself had received the disease in that manner, when a child, and 
had inoculated many; that the whole art was well known to the 
Arabs; and they termed it buying the Small-pox *. In conse- 
quence of this hint, Dr. Russell made further inquiries, by which he 
discovered, that inoculation had been of long standing among them. 
They, indeed, did not pretend to assign any period to its origin; but 
persons seventy years old and upwards, remembered to have heard 
it spoken of as a common custom of their ancestors; and they be- 
lieved it to be of as.ancient a date as the disease itself. Dr. Russell 
was likewise assured, that inoculation ‘was equally common among 
the eastern Arabs, being practised not only at Bagdad and Mosul, 
but also at Bassora ; and that at Mosul particularly, when the Small- 
pox first appeared in any district of the city, it was a custom some- 
times to give notice, by a public crier, in order that those who were 
so inclined might take the opportunity-to have their children inocu~ 
Jated. | 

In Armenia, Dr. Russell says, “ the ‘Turkoman tribes, as well as 
the Armenian Christians, have practised inoculation since the me- 
mory of man; but, like the Arabs, are able to give no account of its 
first introduction among them, At Damascus, and all along the 
coast of Syria and Palestine, inoculation has been long known. In 
the Castravan mountains it is adopted by the Drusi, as well as the 
Christians. Whether the Arabs of the Desert to the south of Da- 
mascus are acquainted with this manner of communicating the 
Smaill-pox, [ have not hitherto been able to learn; but a native of 
Mecca, whom I had occasion to converse mea assured me that he 
himself had been inoculated in that city,” 

In the different countries before mentioned, tideitetion is. per- 
formed nearly in the same manner. The Arabs affirmed, that the 
puncture might be made indifferently, in any fleshy part. Those I 
‘have had occasion to examine have all, (a very. few excepted,) had 


* Niebuhr says, that the Bedouin women inoculate their children with a 
thora, for want of a better instrument. 
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the mark between the thorhb and forefinger. Some of the Georgians 
bad been inoculated in the same part, but most of them on the fore- 
arm. Of the Armenians, some had been inoculated on both thighs; 
but the greater part, like the Arabs, bore the mark upon the 
hand. Some of the Georgian women remembered that rags of a red 
colour were chosen, in preference, for binding up the arm; a cir- 
cumstance of which we have not been able to discover any trace 
among the Arabs.” A‘son of King Edward First, or Second, hav- 
ing the Small-pox, was, by direction of John of Gaddesden, wrap- 
ped in scarlet, and Rs bed covered with thesamecolour, which he 
says, ‘‘ est bona cura.’ | 
‘«* Buying the Small- -pox is scene shi name’ irixcmalie applied 
to the method of procuring the disease. There are, it is true, other 
_terins made.use of, both in the Arabic and Turkish languages; and 


. in this place it is principally known to the Christians by thename of 
F pnogyatign- It is termed buying the Small-pox on the following 


ceount. The child to be inoculated carries a few raisins, dates, 
meoxpplufobys or such like, and shewing them to the child: from. 
- whom the matter is to be taken, asks how many pocks he will give | 
in exchange. ‘The bargain being made, they proceed to the opera- 
tion, When the parties are too young to aie for themselves, the 


2 bargain i is made by their mothers.” 


From the various accounts of inoculation here related, it is highly 
curious, that inso many distant nations, differing widely in manners, 
customs, laws, habits, and religion, this art should be generally 
known by the nameof ‘‘buyzng the Small-Pox.” It is also to be con- 
sidered as a remarkable proof of its great antiquity, that the less 
civilized part of mankind, or people of the most simple ‘and uniform 
habits, have retained this custom the longest. We unight long have 
been unacquainted with the method of communicating the Small- 
pox in Arabia, had it not.been accidentally discovered by Dr. Rus- 
sell, from the Bedouin woman in the Haram. Hence we are not to 
be surprised that it escaped those diligent observers, Rauwolf and 
Tournefort. .Having before related Cassem Aga’s account of inocu- 
Jation in Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers, I think it proper to add, that 
there are likewise. proofs of its long usage in Senegal; and that the 
Negroes in the interior parts of Africa, whenever the Small-pox 
threatens to invade them, have recourse to inoculation, perforining 
the operation in the:arm, and obliging the patients to abstain ‘from 
_ animal food, arid suffering them to drink nothing but water, acidu- 
. lated with the j juice of limes. 


It was from Constantinople that the English first derived, about 
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100 years ago, a competent knowledge of the advantages of inoci’ 
lation. About seven years before its introduction by Lady Wortley 
Montague, Dr. Emanuel Timoni’s account of ity communicated by 
Dr. Woodward to the Royal Society, was published in their Urans+ 
actions for the year 1714. He says, in the first place, that the 
Circassians; Georgians, and other Asiaticks, have introduced the 
practice of inoculation, for about forty years, among the Turks and 
others at Constantinople. ‘That although, at first, the more prudent 
were very cautious in the use of this practice, yet the happy success 
it has been found to have, in thousands of subjects, for these eight 
years past, has now put it out of all suspicion and doubt: since the 
operation having been performed upon persons of all ages, sexes, 
and even in the worst constitutions of the air, yet none have been 
found to die of the Small-pox ; when, at the same time, it was very 
mortal when it seized the patients in the common way, of which 
half the affected died. This he attests on his own observation. 
Next he observes, they that have the operation practised upon them, 
are subject to very slight symptoms, some being scarcely sensible 
they are ill or sick; and, what is valued by the fair, it never leaves 
any scars or pits. 

Dr. James Pylarini, the Venetian consul at Sin yids j in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society for the year 1716, does not speak of ino- 
culation as indiscriminately and constantly successful. A year pre- 
vious to this, Surgeon Kennedy, the first British author on the sub- 
ject of inoculation, says, in his ‘* Essay on External Remedies,” that 
he was credibly informed, both by the physicians and merchants of 
Constantinople, that of two thousand persons who had received the 
Small-pox. by inoculation, all recovered except two; and, of these 
two, the proper care had not been taken. 

Dr. Vallentin, in his work on Vaccination, says, ely never was 
more astonished, and even terrified, at the insuccess of general ino- 
culations, than by the quantity and the nature of the accidents that 
I was witness to in Low Virginia, in the beginning of the year 1795. 
‘The variolous epidemick, which had not appeared in the counties 
of Norfolk, Portsmouth, and the neighbouring parts, for fourteen 
years, induced the inhabitants to permit.a general inoculation. The 
results were most unhappy. Doctor Ramsay, then mayor of Nor- 
folk, confessed to me, that of nearly 700 inoculated, ‘he lost 64. On 
many of the patients there appeared, on the parts inoculated, whe- 
ther on the arms or legs, grangrene, followed by ulcers very large 
and deep, deposits in the articulations and in the interstices of 
the muscles, caries of the bones, white swellings, sore eyes, &c. 
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‘Tn 1800, the variolous inoculation, introduced again into this har- 
bour, was fatal to several. Doctors Seldon and Whitehead, in their 
account of the yellow fever, during the summer and autumn of this 
year, say, that large ulcers have frequently. formed on the place of 
the inoculation, and tumours and abscesses in other parts of the boay, 
which have frequently very difficultly healed. 

‘© The Rev. Mr. Stansen, missionary at Halifax, in Nova Scotia, 
says, that in the course of the year 1801, he buried 181 persons, of 
whom 92 died of the, Small-pox ; viz. 71 in the natural way, and 21 
by inoculation,. In the same year a general inoculation was per- 
mitted in the town, and 800 were carried off by the disease. 

“In 1760 there was a general inoculation at Charlestown 1500 per- 
sons were inoculated in one day ; but 500 of them died.” 

Dr, Alexander Herman Macdonald, a native of Holland, who 

graduated at Edinburgh in 1799, gives the following affecting de- 
scriptions, in his ‘* Familiar Observations on the Inoculation of the 
Cow-pox,” published at Hamburgh in the German and English lan- 
guages: ‘It cannot, be denied, but that the inoculation of the 
Small-pox has proved a ready means to alleviate, and escape, the 
‘danger of a most distressing disorder; still, notwithstanding these 
happy effects, the inoculated Small-pox is sometimes accompanied 
with symptoms which give just.cause of alarm, and often prove fatal 
under the most judicious management. 

“« Before me lie the records of two unfortunate families, In theo one, 

a: father and four of his children were inoculated for the Small-pox : 
the eruptions proved of the confluent kind: the father and two 
children died; two recovered. He left behind him a widow, with 
her two infants, in the greatest misery.—The other is of a, young 
‘widow, who lost her husband at the early age of 24. One infant at 
the breast was left her, which, in her pitiful situation, constituted 
her only consolation. Soon after, the Small-pox began to rage in 
the city where she lived: she therefore was advised by her friends 
to inoculate her little boy. With reluctance, as if presaging her im- 
pending misfortune, she consented. Her fears, alas! were but too 
well grounded, On the day preceding the eruption, the child was 
scized with convulsive fits, and expired on the tenth day.” 

It happened, on the above description falling into my hands, that 
a friend from, Paisley called on me, to inform me how happy he had 
been made by, tbe successful application, to his child, of the vaccine 
matter which I had sent him. ‘Ladies,’ said he to the mothers 
whom he found me surrounded by, with their babes under vaccina- 
tion, “this was one of the happiest discoveries ever made in the 
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world: it is much superior to that of the inoculation ‘of the small- 
pox, which so wonderfully alleviated human sufferings. I knew 2 
lady, the finest woman in Scotland, who, on being inoculated, had 
only two pocks produced; one, where the lancet was applied ; the 
other took an eye out of her head. She arose from the disease a one- 
eyed woman.” | é 

About the same time, on my taking tea with three estimable fe- 
males, one the wife, another the widow of a physician, I did not stir 
up in their minds melancholy associations or painful recollections. 
Infundum non renovabam dolorem. 1 did not renew unutterable grief, 
by the mention of the above afflictive effects of inoculation. One of 
these had ‘lost an infant sister, the other a child, by inoculation. 


‘The following is a letter from a physician, now resident in South- 

wark. ; ? By 
Dear Doctor, 

TI have enclosed you a short account of the fatal case of variolous 


inoculation, as you requested, which you may make any use of you 


think fit. | J remain, with great respect, 
Disiielee ‘ Yours sincerely, 
Bolt-court, Fleet-street, Geheniy ‘> OW, BF. WacsrarFFe. 
Jane cs, Your. ees ' ‘ie 


Dr. John Walker, London Vaccine Institution. 


‘In January, 1799, I was desired to inoculate three children, sons 
of Mr. Pocock of the Borough, with small-pox virus; previous to 
which, the usual mode of preparation: was adopted.’ The matter was 
selectad from a healthy child, and all the three'were inoculated from 
the same pustule. The two elder were ‘healthy, fine boys: the 
younger was rickety, and recently recovered from a fracture of the 
thigh. This child had about fifty pustules, while the others were 
loaded with confluent small-pox ; by which the eldest, notwithstand- 
ing every care, lost his life, and the second narrowly escaped. 

I had‘ not been long acquainted with vaccination at this period ; 
but these cases fully determined me to decline variolous inoculation ; 
as it was impossible to have a more incontrovertible proof how little 
the small-pox was under the'control of medical skill; as in these, the 
matter taken from the same pustule, inserted at the same time, and 
the children alike prepared, produced such different effects. 

I have continued from this period a zealous supporter of Vaccina- 
tion, and have never yet met with ove unfortunate case, nor one that 


has not hitherto afforded complete protection. 


On the Origin and the Establishment of the Prattice of 
Vaccination. 


In the latter part of the eighteenth century a discovery. Was an- 
nounced in England, by which one of the most tormenting and 
grievous diseases with which mankind has ever been afflicted, might 
be struck off from the catalogue of human calamities. 

In the dairy counties of England, in the south of Ireland, and in 
different parts of the continent, the Cow-pox has long been known 
to be a preservative against the Small-pox. | 

The milkers, in handling the teats and udder of the diseased animal, 
their fingers already scratched with the thorns and briars of the field, 
had thus inoculated themselves, accidentally, in the parts where the 
skin was broken. The country people, traditionally informed, from 
time immemorial, of the effects of such casual infection, had, in 
some instances, designedly, inoculated themselves, their children, or 
friends. . 

An 1795, Dr. Adams, now physician to the Small-Pox Hospital, « 
through information he received from Dr. Jenner; and the late Dr. 
Beddoes of Bristol, in quotation of a letter he had received from Mr. 
Rolph, announced the invaluable discovery to the public. 

“The Cow-pox is a disease well known to the dairy-farmers in 
Gloucestershire. What is extraordinary, as far as facts have hither- 
to been ascertained, the person who has been infected is rendered in- 
sensible to the variolous poison.”—Adams on Morbid Poisons, 8vo. 
page 136. 1795. 

«< | have learned from my own observation, and the testimony of 
some old practitioners, that susceptibility to the Small-pox is de- 
stroyed by the Cow-pox ; a disease from cows, which is a malady 
more unpleasant than dangerous,”—Beddoes’s Queries concerning 
Inoculation. 8vo. 1795. 

In the following year, the disease was alluded to by the late Dr. 
Woodville, the predecessor of Dr. Adams. 

“‘ It has been conjectured that the Small-pox might have been 
derived from some disease of brute animals: and, if it be true that 
the mange, affecting dogs, can communicate a species of itch to 
man; or that a person having received a certain disorder from bhan- 
dling the teats of cows, is thereby rendered insensible to variolous in- 
fection ever afterwards, as some have asserted; then the conjecture 
is not improbable.” —Woodville’s History of Inoculation. 8vo. page 7. 
1796, | 
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In ie 1798, Dr. Jenner first published his Inquiry into the 
Cow-pox,” in which it appears, that his first experiment of Vaccina- 
tion was from the hand of a dairy-maid, (Sarah Nelmes,) infected 
from her master’s cows at Berkeley. The more accurately to observe 
the progress of the fnfection, he selected a healthy boy, about eight 
years old, for the purpose of inoculation for the Cow-pox, and in- 
serted matter from a sore on the hand of the dairy-maid, on the 14th 
of May, 1796. The appearance of the incisions in their progress to a 
state ef maturation, he says, were much the same as when produced in 
a similar manner by variolous matter. ‘‘ This appearance,” he says, 
‘was in gréat measure new to me, and [ ever shall recollect the pleas- 
ing sensations it excited; as, from its similarity to the pustule pro- 
duced by variolous inoculation, it incontestably pointed out the 
close connexion between the two diseases, and almost anticipated 

_the result of my future experiments. 

‘ Here,” he says, “ my researches were interrupted till the spring 
of the year 1798, when, from the wetness of the early part of the 
season, many .cf the farmers’ horses in this neighbournood were 
affected with sore heels, in consequence of which,” (adopting the 
ideas of farriers and others in the country,) “ the cow-pox broke out 
among several cf our dairies, which afforded me an opportunity of 
making further observations upon this curious disease.” 

William Summers, a child of five years and a half old, was inocu- 
lated March 16, 1798, from the nipples of an infected cow; from 
Summers, William Pead, a boy of eight years old, was inoculated 
March 28th; from Pead, several children and adults were inoculat- 
ed, from one of whom, Hannah Excell, a healthy girl of seven years 
old, and four other children, were inoculated; and from one of 
these, (Mary Pead, five years old,) J. Barge, a boy of seven years 
old, was inoculated—proving, at that time, that the matter in pass- 
ing from one human subject to another, through four gradations, 
lost none of its original properties. It is since proved, that it is never 
deteriorated by passing through any indefinite number of patients. 

In London we occasionally had had notice of the disease, and of 
iis wonderful effects, at the different Medical Theatres, as IT have 
heard myself, from the late Dr. Hawes, before my going abroad in 
1797, at Guy’s Hospital, but only with the attention that one natu- 
rally gives to a report, so incredible that one cannot receive it, and 
therefore does not trouble one’s head any more about it, without fur- 
ther excitement. Dr. Sims, also, President of the London Medical 
Society, had made similar communications, at their meetings in Bolt 
Court. 
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“© When I was in company,” says Dr. Pearson, ‘‘ with the late Mr. 
John Hunter, about nine years ago, [ heard him communicate the 
information he had received from Dr. Jenner, that, in Gloucester 
shire, an infectious disorder frequently prevailed among the milch 
cows, named the Cow-pox, in which there was ati eruption on their 
teats; that those who milked such cows were liable to be affected 
with pustulous eruptions on their hands, which were also called the 
Cow-pox ; that such persons as had undergone this disease could not 
be infected by the variolous poison; and that, as no patient had 
been known to die of the Cow-pox, the practice of inoculation of the | 
virus of this disease, to supersede the Small-pox, might be found, on — 
experience, to be a great improvement in physic. 

*“{ noted these observations, and constantly related them, when 
on the subject of the Small-pox, in every course of lectures which I 
have given since that time.” 

The late Dr, Woodville was the first who drew that protection 
from the dairies of London, which is now the consolation of the 
western as well as the eastern hemisphere. 

These two physicians, Woodville and Pearson, may, in fact, be 
considered as the founders of the new inoculation in the metropolis ; 
and from London the practice has rapidly extended throughout the 
world. : 
One solitary and perfectly successful experiment. had been tried 
by Mr. Cline, at the request of Dr. Jenner; and both he and Dr. 
Lister, formerly physician to the Small Pox Hospital, were assured 
of it’s efficacy, by repeated subsequent, ineffectual efforts, to pro- 
duce the Small-pox on the patient by inoculation; but they, as well 
as he, let the precious pearl drop through their fingers. With them, 
as with Jenner, Vaccination fell to the ground ; and, without the ex- 
ertions of Woodville and Pearson, assisted by their friend Wachsel, 
(the Medical Resident at the Small Pox Hospital,) extensive tracts 
of Asia and America, as well as the more busy scenes of Europe, 
might yet have continued to be desolated by the Small-pox. 

Dr. Woodville commenced the Vaccine Inoculation in January, 
1799 ; thereby restoring to the world what had hitherto been lost, in 
almost every instance, as soon as found. “Since no fatal etfects,” 
says he, ‘‘ have ever been known to arise from the Cow-pox, even 
when impressed in the most unfavourable manner; and since this © 
disease appears, from numerous instances, to leave the constitution 
in a state of perfect security from the infection of the Small-pox— 
Dr. Jenner infers, that the employment of the matter of the Cow- 
pox would be preferable to that of the Small-pox, for the purpose of 
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inoculation. Unfortunately, however, at the time his publication 
appeared, no Cow-pox matter could be procured, for the disease had 
then become extinct ; nor was it expected toreturn till the spring, the 
period at which it usually affects the cows. But, conceiving that the 
distemper might be produced by inoculating the nipples of cows 
with the matter of the grease of horses, in conformity with the opi- 
nions above stated, I proceeded to try whether the Cow- -pox could 
be actually excited in this manner. 

‘“¢ Numerous experiments were accordingly made upon different 
cows, with the matter of grease, taken in the various stages of that 
disease, but without producing the desired effect. My friend Mr. 
Coleman, the ingenious Professor at the Veterinary College, likewise 
made similar trials, which proved equally unsuccessful. Neither 
were inoculations with this matter, nor with several other morbid 
secretions in the horse, “productive of any effects on the human 
subject. ; 

“‘T am aware that the experiments I allude to may, by some, not 
be deemed wholly conclusive, from a supposition that the peculiar 
predisposition of the cows, necessary to render the inoculations 
efficient, might not exist at the time the matter was applied to their 
nipples. But I have also other reasons for believing that the Cow- 
pox does not originate from any disease of the horse. In the first 
place, the affirmative opinion is confessedly gratuitous: a horse, at a 
certain season of the year, becomes affected with the grease, and the 
_ cows, about the same time, are affected with cow-pox; and from 
this coincidence, the two diseases have been considered as cause and 
effect. Yet, is it not equally probable, that the same temporary 
causes which produce a certain disease in one animal, may so ope- 
rate upon another animal, of a different genus, as to excite another 
disorder? Therefore, though the Cow-pox may break out among the 
cows at the time that the grease affects the horses kept on the same 
farm, yet the consecutive appearance of these diseases affords no 
proof of their connexion: while, on the other hand, I can adduce 
instances, in which the former disease has broke out under such cir- 
cumstances, as render it highly improbable, if not impossible, that 
it should have been caused by the latter. 

** But though Dr. Jenner seems to have been misled with respect 
to the origin of the:Cow-pox, still his facts and observations, con- 
cerning its effects upon mankind, are not the less valid and im- 
portant; nor did I feel the less desirous to try how far they would 
be invalidated, or confirmed, by a more enlarged experience than 
he had the opportunity of acquiring. 
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«« Towards the latter end of January last *, I was informed that 
the Cow-pox bad appeared among several of the milch cows kept 
in Gray’s Inn Lane; and, upon examination of these, three or four 
were discovered to be affected with pustular sores At their teats 
and udder. These pustules corresponded, in their appearance, with 
the representation and description of the genuine Cow-pox, as given 
by Dr. Jenner. I should not, however, call the surrounding inflam- 
mation erysipelatous: it was evidently an indurated tumefaction of 
the skin. The number of cows kept at this place, was at the time 
about two hundred, and about four-fifths of them were eventually 
infected. ‘Those which were not in milk escaped the disease. Mone 
day, January 21, 1799, I took the matter of Cow-pox, in a purulent 
state, from the teats of a cow, with which I immediately inoculated 
seven persons. 

“«¢ The hands of three or four persons became sore in consequence 
of milking the cows thus affected ; and one of them, (Sarah Rice, 
who had undergene the small-pox when a child,) exhibited so per- 
fect a specimen of the disease, that J could entertain no doubt of its 
being the true, and not the spurious, Cow-pox. 

‘«Several gentlemen, who I knew would be highly gratified by see- . 
ing the disease as it appeared upon ‘this girl’s arm, were invited to 
meet me at the Cow-house on the following day, when Lord Somer- 
ville, Sir Joseph-Banks, Sir William Watson, Drs. Simmons, Pear- 
son, Willan, and others, attended. This was on the 24th of January, 
1799; and Sarah Rice had then been affected five days.” 

From the pustular ‘eruptions upon the teats of the cow, and from 
Sarah Rice, the Vaccine Inoculation was finally restored, and that 
from sources which, a prioré, we might have supposed incapable of 
producing the general effects ; the milk-maid having already had 
the small-pox, and the pocks on the cow having a purulent appear- 
ance. 

*« The vaccine disease affords a striking example, and perhaps the 
only one yet discovered, of a disorder which can be transferred from 
brute animals to man, and carried back again from him to the brute. 
Matter of the Cow-pox, as reproduced by inoculation in the human 
animal, and inserted into the teat of a cow, produces the disease ; 
variolous matter, similarly applied, has no effect: hence, in this re- 


* Mr. Wachsel, the very able assistant of Dr. Woodville, got the first 
intelligence of the breaking out of the Cow-pox among the London cows, | 
im January, 17199-— Pearson’s Ing. 
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Spect, these two morbid poisons appear to differ. A cow kept by 

Professor Coleman at the Veterinary College, was inoculated in its 
teat with the niatter of Cow-pox, which produced the disease in the: 
‘cow. A man-servant, by milking this cow, was also affected with an 
extensive tumour upon his thumb: this soon acquired a livid blue 
colour, and was attended with a considerable degree of fever for 
several days, and with a rash upon his ankles and feet. 

* With the matter produced in the nipple of this cow, others were 
inoculated; and, from. these, a'series of inoculations was conti- 
nued.”"—/Voodville’s Reports. 

In 1799, the year of the permanent establishment of Vaccine 
Inoculation in England, not only was it diffused through the United 
Kingdom, and’ introduced into the British army and navy, but it 
became extended, as has been already shewn, to the remote banks of 
the ‘Tagus, the Lake of Geneva, the Danube, and the Vistula. I had 
the pleasure, myself, of presenting the matter of it to physicians in 
Leyden and Rotterdam, where it was immediately adopted. In the 
mean time it made considerable progress in France and other coun- 
tries on the continent, and even reached the western hemisphere, 

a being adopted by Dr. Waterhouse, in New England. 

In 1800, Vaccination was introduced at Gibraltar and Minorea, 
whence it spread into Spain, and the isles and different shores of the 
Mediterranean. Before the close of this year it reached the capital 
of the Turkish empire. | 
_ The following extract from a testimonial of the Commander in 
Chief in Egypt, (now Lord Donoughmore,) affords a good testimony 
‘in favour of Vaccination : 

“* Dr. Walker accompanied the Expedition, with the approbation 
of the Commander in Chief, to Egypt, and introduced the new 
practice into the army in general, which was found effectual in ar- 
resting the ravages of the Small-pox, those soldiers escaping it who 
submitted to his operation, and doing. their duty as usual; while a 
few, who neglected the opportunity, were laid up.—We now expe- 
rience his services in another way, he having consented to be associ- 
ated with the Surgeon of the brigade of seamen on shore; and from 
Sir Sidney Smith finding it necessary to have the attendance of the 
Surgeon ata distance from the camp, the Medical Care of the whole 
brigade falls upon him.—Major-general Hutchinson feels a sincere 
pleasure in recommending Dr. Walker to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, who ever takes so lively an interest in whatever fen- 
ders the situation of the soldier comfortable.” 

Camp, 4 miles from Alexandria, 11th of April, 1801, 
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In 1801, Vaccination was extensively practised in the West 
Indies, as well as in the northern parts of America, and in Malta, 
Sicily, and Naples, as well as in the northern parts of Italy. It was 
also introduced into Moscow and Petersburgh, by the Empress Dow- 
ager of Russia. 

In 1802, Vaccination was spread in the regions of Croatia, Kras+ 
kovitz, Hungary, Macedonia, and Greece ; and, through the ex- 
ertions of Dr. De Carro, of Vienna, it reached also the regions of 
Hindoostan, by the route of Constantinople, Bagdad, and Bassora, 
to Bombay. This was, in its consequences, the grand triumph of 
Vaccination. On the 14th of June, Dr. Scott there inoculated a 
child, which was the source of the hundreds of thousands of inocu- 
lations since effected in India. Since then, the sun has never ceased 
to shine on human subjects under vaccination. While it has been 
progressively extended through all the countries of Europe, and 
been adopted by the Indians of North America, its progress in Asia 
has exceeded’all that has happened in the other parts of the world. 
It was Dr. Short at Bagdad, and Mr. Milne at Bassora, who succeeded 
in producing the disease, and renewing and forwarding the supplies of 
matter along the route to Bombay. On Vaccination being established 
at Bombay, sufficient quantities of matter were soon obtained and for- 
warded to Poona, Surat, Hydrabad, Ceylon, Madras, and many 
other places on the coast. Frequent attempts were, at the same 
time, made to convey it from different places to Bengai, by means 
of dried matter; but all of them failed. From a native child at 
Madras, Dr. Anderson, on the 10th of October, inoculated a boy 13 
years of age, born at Port Jackson. He was immediately embarked 
on board the ship Hunter, Captain Anderson, who from bim inocu- 
lated a female child on the 22d, (thirteenth day;) from her, a Ma- 
lay boy-on the 2d of November; and from him Charles Norton, a 

‘healthy lad about 15 years of age, born at Port Jackson, of European 
parents; on whose arrival in Bengal, on the 17th, several children 
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were immediately inoculated from him. 

In the great work of humanity, the extending of vaccination to 
the remotest parts of the world, Charles, the late king of Spain, has 
distinguished himself more than all the other governors of the earth, 
In order effectually to convey and secure the blessings which the 
discovery held forth, to his subjects in the New World, he ordered 
an expedition to be fitted out expressly for the purpose. It sailed 
from Corunna, Nov. 20th, 1803, under the direction of Dr. Francis 
Xavier Balmis, Surgeon Extraordinary to the King, and several 
other Members of the Faculty, carrying with them 22 children, who - 
had never undergone the Small-pox, for the purpose of keeping up a 
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seriés of inoculations, and effectually preserving the vaccine virus 
during the voyage. The expedition made the first stoppage at the 
Canary Islands, the second at Porto Rico, and the third at the 
Caraceas. On leaving the province it was separated into two divi- 
sions; one sailing to South America, under the charge of the Sub- 
Director, Don Francis Salvani; the other, to the Havanah, and 
thence to Yucatan, under the Director Balmis. Here a subdivision 
took place; one part proceeding to Villa Harmosa, -in the province 
of Tobasca, for the purpose of propagating vaccination in the district 
of Ciudad Real of Chiapa, and on to Goatemala, making a circuit 
of 400 leagues, through a long and rough road, comprising Oaxaca ; 
- while the rest of the expedition, which arrived without accident at 
Vera Cruz, traversed not only the Vice-Royalty of New Spain, but 
also the interior provinces, whence it was to return to Mexico, the 
point of re-union. - Through the extensive tracts of North America 
to the coasts of Sonora, Sinaola, and even to the Gentiles and 
Neophites of High Pimeria, the benefits of this philanthropic mis- 
sion were extended. In each capital a council! was instituted, com- 
posed of the principal authorities, and the most zealous members of 
the Faculties, . 

The object of the voyage being thus far accomplished, it was the 
next care of the Director to carry his part of the expedition from 
America to Asia; which voyage he performed in little more than 
two months, carrying with him, from New Spain, 26 children, 
(many of them infants,) destined to be vaccinated in succession, as 
before. The expedition having arrived at the Phillipines, and Dr. 
Balmis having concluded his commission, concerted with the Cap- 
tain General the means of extending the beneficence of his sovereign 
to the remotest confines of Asia. 

Into the most ancient empire in the world, among the people the 
most averse from any thing like innovation, he happily succeeded 
in introducing this preservative against the malady, which had here- 
tofore been so fatal to them, both in their immensely populous cities 
and highly cultivated districts, and in their remote provinces. 

After having propagated Vaccination at Canton, and confided the 
further dissemination of it to the English Physicians of the Factory 
at that port, Balmis returned to Macao, where he had already intro- 
duced it. He then embarked in a Portuguese vessel for Lisbon, 
where he arrived on the 15th of August; thus completing a voyage 
round the world, On his way home he succeeded in introducing 
Vaccination into St. Helena, where the English had, till now, for the 
space of more than eight years, declined the adoption of the astonish 
ing antidote, though a discovery of their own nation. 
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That, pert of the expedition which had been destined for Peru, 
was shipwrecked in one of the mouths of the River de ia Magdalena. 
But the Sub-director, the three Members of the Faculty who accome 
panied-him, and the children, were saved, with the virus in good 
preservation, which they disseminated in that port, and its province, 
with great activity and success. Thence it was conveyed to the 
isthmus of Panama; and persons, properly provided, undertook the 
long and painful navigation of the River de la Magdalena: separating, 
when they reached the interior, in order to discharge their commis- 
sion in the towns of Teneriffe, Mompox, Ocana, Socorro, San Gil y 
Medellin, in the Valley of Cucuta, and in the cities of Pamplona, | 
Giron, Tunja, Velez, and other piaces in the neighbourhood, until 
they met at Santa Fe: leaving every where suitable instructions for 
the Members of the Faculty; and, in the more considerable towns, 
the necessary regulations for the continued preservation of the Vae- 
cine [chor, which the Viceroy reports to have been commiunicated 
to'50,000 persons, without any unfavourable result. In March, 1805, 
they continued their journey in separate tracks, for the purpose of 
extending themselves, with greater facility and dispatcii, over the 
remaining districts of the Vice-royalty, situated in the road of 
Popayan, Cuenga, and Quito, as far as Lima; and, in the August 
following, they reached Guay-a-quil. 

On Sunday, the 7th of September, 1806, Dr. Balmis ‘had the ho- 
nour of presenting himself before the king on his return, and report- 
ing to him the success of the philanthropic mission he had sent out. 
His Majesty inquired, with the liveliest interest, into all that materi- 
ally related to the expedition; and learned, with the utmost satisfac- 
tion, that it’s result had exceeded the most sanguine expectations that 
had been entertained of it. 

«The result of this expedition has been,” says the Madrid Gazette 
of October, 14th, 1806, ‘* not merely to spread the Vaccine among 
all people, whether friends or enemies; among. Moors, among 
Visayans, and among Chinese; but also to secure to posterity, in 


the dominions of his majesty, the perpetuity of so great a benefit, as 


well by means of the Central Committees that have been established, 
as by the discovery which Balmis made of an indigenous maiter in 
the cows of the valley Atlixco, near the city of Puebla de los An- 
geles; in the neighbourhood of that of Valladolid de Machoacan, 
where the Adjutant Antonio Gutierrez met with it; and in the dis- 
trict of Calaboza, in the province of Caraccas, where Don Carlos de 
Pozo, Physician of the residence, found it.” 

The number vaccinated, during the expedition, was no less than 
230,000, 
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The Managers of the Institution, to the Public. 


RET 
** It would shed consolation into the bosom of every family.”’ 
ree - 


Let the affluent and exalted, who possess means of in- 
formation not within reach of the poor—Let the well-in- 
formed of every description! suffer us, in behalf of our 
great cause, to respectfully, but most earnestly, appeal to 
their philanthropy. They know in their own families, or 
in those of their neighbours, their connexions, or friends, 
the truth of our animating, heart-cheering motto. 

You continually witness the consolation. 

You see the blooming infant, under the protecting pro- 
cess, undeprived of the placid countenance, the innocent 
sweetness, the cherub smile, the winning looks, which, 
beaming on the fond mother, enchant serl console her in 
the midst of her solicitudes. Through the whole of it’s fu- 
ture life, it is secure from that direful disease, whose visit has 
~ so often entailed deformity, blindness, or irreparable in- 
firmities, upon it’s victims; when it has not, after nights 
and days of unutterable anguish, finally closed their eyes in 


death. 
We earnestly, then, solicit your serious attention to these 


considerations. 

We trust you will not fail to aid our most cause ex- 
ertions for the diffusion of the blessings of Vaccination to 
Hamlets the most remote; while we labour, also, for the 
extinction of the pestiferous Small-pox in the Metropolis. 

In the Metropolis the disease yet continues to rage in the 
habitations of the ignorant and the prejudiced—in the 
Metropolis of the British Empire—the Capital of the Com- 
mercial World—in that very spot whence protection has 
been diffused to every region of the earth; and, which might, 
lowg since, have been freed from the desolating calamity of 
twelve centuries, bat for the unrestrained scattering about 
(excrescence of the goodly tree of fair liberty !)—the scat- 
tering about of the Heuruchee firebrands of variolous ino- 
culation, by a few ignorant, obscure, and mistaken or 
knavish individuals, among a yet wavering and simple 
multitude, the miserable victims of their groundless fears. 
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* Burgess, John, Esq. Barbican 
C 


** Camden, Most Noble the Marquis of 
** Carysfort, Right Hon. the Earl of 
** Castlereagh, Rt. Hon. Lord Visc. 
** Coke, Thos. Esq. M. P- Norfolk, 


** Eliot, Hon. W. 


* Chatfleld, Rev. R. Chatts Camb. 
* Christie, John, Esq. Mark-lane 

* Colborn, N. W. Ridley, Harley-st. 
* Compton, Tho. Esq. Fenchurch-st. 
* Constable, Mic. Esq. Shad Thames 
* Constable, Jas. Esq. Blackheath 
* Cooper, A. Esq. Surgeon, Broad-st. 
* Cordell, W. D. Esq. Broad-street 
* Crow, Robert, Keplin, Yorkshire 
* Currie, Isaac, Esq. Wimpole-street 

D 


* Darnley, Rt. Hon. Earl of, Berke- 


ley-square 

* Durham, Lord Bishop of, Caven- 
dish-square 

w 


Digby, Capt. Henry, Harley-street 
Dixon, Charles, Esq. Portland-pl. 
E 


* 


* Ely, Lord Bishop of 

M.P. Cleveland-ct. 

F 

* Fitzwilliam, Right Hon. Earl, 
Grosvenor-place 

* Fawcett, Henry, Esq. M. P. Port- 

land-place 

Forbes, C. Esq. Fitzroy-square 

* Fowler, Daniel, Esq. Billiter-lane 

* Fowler, Green, and Co. Messrs. 
Lime-street 

* Frost, Tho. Esq. Goldsmith-street 

* Favell, S. Esq. Grove Hill, Camb. 

G : 


* Gordon, His Grace the Duke of 
** Gower, Lord G, L. Stanhope-street 
** Grenville, Hon. Thomas, M. P. 
** Gibbs, Sir Vickery, M. P. Russel- . 

square 
** Grant, Ch. Esq. M. P. Russel-sq, 
** Grant, Right Hon. Sir William 
** Greenough, G. B. Esq. M. P. Par- 
liament-street 


Five Guineas or upwards constitutes a Life Governor of this Institution. 
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* Gibbs, Michael, Esq. Ely-place 
He 


Harrowby, Rt. Hon. Earl, Grosve- 
nor-square 
Home, Rt. Hon. Earl of, Whiteh 
Huskisson, Right Hon. W. M. P. 
Hobhouse, Sir Senj, Bart M. P. 
Holford,G Esg. M. P. Boulton-st. 
Horrocks, Sam. sq, M. P. Preston 
Horrocks, S. Esq. Junr. Bread-str. 
Haselridge, Sir T. Bart. Upper 
Brook-street 
Hagen, Mr. Jacob, Dockhead 
Hanbury, Sampson, Esq. Brickela. 
Henckley, Hen. Nsq. Guildford-st. 
Hoffman, J. R. Esq. Bishopsgate-s. 
Hornby, John, isq. Portland-pl. 
Horrocks, S. Junr, Esq. Preston 
Hudson, Gurney, Esq. Gloucester- 
place, Portman-square 
Hulk, William, Esq. Deal 
Hunter, James, Esq. Bucklersbury 
Hunter, R. L. G. Esq. Cavendish-sq. 
Hutchinson, Mr. J. Capel-court 
J 


Jersey, Right Hon. Earl of 
Jackson, J. Esq. M. P. Broad-st. 
Janson, W. Esq. Kingslaud 
Jennings, Rich. Esq. Vortland-pl. 
Jones, John, Esq. Holywell 
Jones, Henry, Rsq. Narbeth 

K 


Keats, Admiral Sir Richard, Bart. 
Key, Mr. Tho. Fenchurch-street 
L 


Lansdown, Most Noble Marquis of 

Liverpool, Right Hon. Earl of 

Landaff, the Lord Bishop of 

Latouch, John, Esq. M. P. Dublin 

Lea, Richard, Esq. Old Jewry 

Leach, F. Esq. Corbet-court, Grace. 
church-sireet 

Leaper, Mr. Joseph, Hoxton 

Letts, Mr. John, Cornhill 

Lewis, William, Eq Coram-street 


Melville, Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount 
Morpeth, Right Hon. Lord, M. P. 
. park-street 
Milton, Lord, M P. Arlington-s, 
Mildmay, Sir H. St. John, Bt. M.P 
Maitland, E. Fuller, Esq. M. P 
Mellish, William, Esq. M. P. 
Miliman, Sir F. Bart. Physician to 
the King p 
Martin, Joseph Domingo, Esq. 
Milne, Robert, Esq. Boulton-street 
N 


Newark, Lord, Portman-square 

Norwich, Lord Bishop of 

Nash, W. W. Esq. Newington- 
place, Walworth 

Norris, W. Esq. Surgeon, Old Jew. 


ae 


we 


* 


Norwood, Mr, E. Borough 
oO 


‘O’Hara, C Esq. M. P. Nympsfield, 
Sligo 
YP 
Pembroke, Right Hon. Earl off 
Palmerston, Lord Viscount, M. P. 
Plumer, Sir T. M.P. Vice Chan- 
cellor of England 
Paget, Hon. Berkeley, M. P. Port- 
man-square - ; Bhs 
Porcher, J. Dupree, Esq. M. P. 
Devonshire-place 
Pettiward, Roger, Esq. Wimpole-st, 
Popham, Major-General, Y ork-st. 
Portman-sqguare 
Preston, Rev. William, Gambridge 
Preston, Tho. Esq. Thames-street 
Pytt, R.H. on behalf of the Parish 
of Burford 
| R 
Ryder, Rt. Hon. Rich. Tetsworth 
Raikes, Job Matthew, Esq. 
Richardson, T. Esq. Stamford Hill, 
Romilly, Sir Sam. M. P. Russel-sq. 


* Roscoe, W.M. Esq. Liverpool 
S P 


% % 
# 
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* 
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St. Alban’s, His Grace the Duke of 
Stafford, Most Noble the Marquis of 
Sandwich, Right Hon. Earl of 
Stamford, Right Hon. Earl of 
Seaforth, Lord, F.R.S. F,. L.S. 
Shaftesbury, Dowager Countess of 
St. David’s, Lord Bishop of 
Shaw, Sir James, Bt. M. P. & Ald. 
Sykes, Sir M. Masterman, Bt. M.P. 
Sullivan, Rt. Hon J. Harley-street 
Schoiey, George, Esq. & Alderman 
Seaton, J. Ksq. Bridge-st. Westm. 
Spencer, J. B. Esq. Blackheath 
Swan, Mr. James, Salisbury-square 
T 


Thornton, Samuel, Esq. M. P. St. 
J smes’s-square 
Thornton, R. Esq. M P. Grafton-st. 
Tarleton, General, Berkeley-square 
Trowers, Hutches, Esq. Harley-st. 
Tuono, Jobn, Esq. Devonshire- 
place, Portman-square 
U 


Ubelé, Rev. M. C. Spitalfields - 
W 


Wellington, Most Noble Marquis of 
Wellesley, Honourable H. 
Waldegrave, Rt. Hon. Earl, Essex 
Westmoreland, Rt. Hon. Earl of 
Woodhouse, Right Hon. Lord 
Ward, Hon. John William, M. P. ' 
Whitbread, Samuel, Esq. M. P. 
Weeuelin, J. C. Esq. New Broad-s. 
Wilkinson, Dr. Russell-square 
Wilson, Mr. W. Upminster. 
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List 


OF 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS. 
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Those marked with *, are also Life Governors of Five Guineas, or upwards. 


Those marked with **, of Ten Guineas, or upwards. 


A 


** Aylesbury, Rt. Hon. Earl of, Seymour-pl. 
~ Actoa, Mr. John, Surgeon, Ipswich 
Adams, Mr. Surgeon, Wallsall 
Allen, Mr. Wm. Chemist, Lombard-street 
Anderson, Mr. J. Surgeon, Fleet-street.... 
Anderson, Major-Genera!, Baker-street ... 
Angell, Mr. Benjamin, Surgeon, [sleworth 
Atkinson and Withers, Messrs Cornhill .. 
Atkinson, Mr. W. Surgeon, Cannon-street 
Aveling, Thomas Butts, Esq. Brick-lane .. 


B 


** Bedford, HisGrace the Duke of, Wob. Abbey 
** Bath, Most Noble Marq. of, Grosvenor-sq. 
** Bathurst, Rt. Hon. Earl, Curzon-st. Mayft. 
** Bandon, Rt. Hon. Earl of, spines ahs 


aeeoeeee 


hall, Essex . 
** Bridgewater, Rt. Hon. Earl of, Grosve- 
TIQESOUATS bs ope Caen’ snes oh) s. ers « HEALS 
** Buckingham, Rt. Hon, ‘Earl of, Piccadilly 
** Brand, Hon. Thomas, M. P. Albany .. 
** Biddulph, R. M. Esq. M_ P. Stanhope-str. 
** Browne, [. H. Esq. M. P. South Audley-st. 
Browne, Anthony, Esq. M. P. Montague- 
place, Rusell-square ........ gy keen 
Burton, Francis, Esq. M. P. Upper Brook-st. 
me Bynes Geo. Esq. M. P. St. James’s-square 
akeley, Mr.C. Surgeon, Biggin, near Oundle 
Bailey, Mr. John, Surgeon, Salisbury-sq. 
Bainbridge, John, Esq. Bread-street ...... 
Baker, Mr. Richard, Fore-street ........ 
Ballard, Mr. John, Surgeon, Walworth.... 
Barclay, Robert, Esq. Brewery, Southwark 
Barclay, Charles, Esq. Brewery, Southwark 
Barclay, Robert, Esq. Lombard-street .... 
Barker, R. Esq. Tavistock-str. Bedford-sq. 
Barmley, Mr. R. Surgeon, Higham Ferrers 
Barnard, Fred. Esq. Stable-yard, St. James’s 
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Five Guineas or upwards constitute a Life Governor of this Institution. 
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Barrow, Mr. Davies-street, Berkeley-square 


Barraud, Mrot er. Cornhill tieey..-....- 


Barrow, Mrs. Sarah, Huggin-lane ........ 
Bayley, R. Esq. Bernard-street, Russel-sq. 
Baylys, Mr. R. Surgeon, St. John’s-square 
Beams, Mr. Hugh, Doctors’ Commons .... 
Bellerby, Mr. Thomas, Oxford-street .... 
Benson, Mr. T. Garraway’s Cotfee-House 
Bennett, Mr. Thomas, Surgeon, Tamworth 
Bentley, Mr. R. Surgeon, Coliingham, Nott 
Bevan, David, Esq. Lombard-street ...... 
Binks, Mr. G. Church-row, Newington-bu. 
Bicknell, Mr. William, Surgeon, Tooting. . 
Blegborough, Dr. New Bridge-street .... 
Blundell, Mr. George, Bishopsgate-street 
Bourne, W, S. Esq. Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. 
Bowes, Mr. C. Surgeon, Richmond, Yorks. 


Bragge, W. Esq. Edward-str. Portland-pl. . 


Brent, W. M. Esq. Kirby-st. Hatton-garden 
Brent, Daniel, Esq. Rotherhithe ........ 
Bromley, Mr. J: Surg. Patrington, Yorksh. 
Browne, Philip, Esq. Artillery-place..... 

Brown, J. Esq. Laurence Pountney-hiil.... 
Bryant, Mr. KE. Surgeon, King-st. Finsbury 
Buck, Mr. Charles; Barton-mills -.....<¢: 
Burnand, Lewis, Esq. Stamford-hill .. ... 
Burrow, Mrs. Charles-square, Hoxton .... 
Burton, Mr. William, Cornhill... labial as 
Buxton, Dr. Fenchurch-streect .....cee..06 
Buxton, John, Esq. Upper Thames-street. . 


C 


** Camden, Most Noble the Marquis of, 
Ailingtonssttact::+.. «cts». oceneotes 
** Carysfort, Rt. Hon. Earl of, Berkeley-sq. 
** Castlereagh, Right Hon. Lord Viscount, 
St. James’s-square 
Chetwynd, Lord, Bolton-row ,...c.c008 a. 
** Coke, Thomas Wim. Esq. M. P. Norfolk 
Cairncross, Mr. A. Surgeon, Pancras-lane 
Campion, Mr. Robert, Horselydown...e.: 
Cape, Mr, William, Lombard-street.....« 
Carroll, Mr; John, Corahith oc wesuwesdc.s 
‘Chatteris, Wm. Esq. Broad-str. Buildings. . 


Christie, Robert, Esq. New Broad-street.. ° 


Christie, Mr. Alexander, Harp-lane ...... 
Christy, Mr. John, Bermondsey-street .... 
Christy, Mr. Thomas, Gracechurch-street 
_ Christy, Mr. William, ditto, GiHtID ecuds 
Clarke, Tho. T. Esq. Upper Brook-street 
Clark, Mr, Tho. Saddiers’ Hall, Cheapside 
Coates, Mr. Henry, Surgeon, Salisbury .. 
Cock, Mr. Thomas, near Hemelhempstead 
Cock, John, Esq. Tottenham .......ece0. 
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Colpoys, Adm. Sir J. B. Bart. Cleveland-co, — 


Donations. 
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: Se STO 
Connyngham, William, Esq. Gower-street — Seo hyp 
Constable; Mrs: Blackheath =hal cs 04.6.6 ee ag 9 
Constable, Mr. Thomas, Horsham ,....... eee 1 O 

* Cooper, Astley, Esq. Surgeon, Broad-street —~-_-—._ | 1. 
Cooper, Mr. H. Surg. Collingbourn, Wilts ——_= 44 9 
Cory, Mr. Samuel, Surgeon, Holsworth .. ———-___ tO 
Creaser, Mr. Thomas, Fenchurch-street . —————___ #20 
Cremer, Mr. A. Surgeon, Burnham Market ——~—- 1. 1 9 
Crush, Miss, Princes-street, Spitalfields.... ————. 1 + 9 
Cullen, Mr. Peter, Surgeon, Sheerhegs 6.0.) 2 atu ey g 

* Currie, tsaac, Esq: Wisnpole-street <0 22)02. °° 2 OD |p 
Cartis, Mr. James; Old Fish-streetii. oJ ee Pp 9 
Curtis, Mr. John, Surgeon, Whitechapel .. ope @ 

D | 

* Darnley, Right Hon. Earl of, Berkeley-sq¢. ——-_—. 9 9 

Debroke, Right Hon. Lord Willoughby, 9 © 
PISCE ose eal ease cl eta rans atin hice 
** Durham, the Lord Bishop of, Cavendish-sq¢. ——__ 2 9 
Damer, Hon. Mrs. Lionel, George-street, Bega eee 
Hanover-square’ sos) 8 esseag cs aaa pe 
Darby, Mrs. Edmund, Gracechurch-street | —-—_— Pie4 
Darling, Mr. John, Leadenhali-street .... ~——— 1 | 
Darton, Mr. William, Gracechurch-street ———— ] l 
Davenport, Richard, Esq. Wimpole-street ———__ 4. 
Dawes, Mr. George, Surrey-road_ ....... —— 1 1 
Daws, Mr. Thomas, Surgeon, Bedford.... ———— j 1 
Deacon, Mr. John, Bishopsgate-street- ... ————. 1] 
De Symonds, EL. Esq. Billiter-square ..... ——_— | | 
Dibbin, Mr. H. Grove-lane, Camberwel} —————__ 1 1 
Dickinson, Wm. Esq. Upper Harley-street, ———__ }_ 
Dickins, Thomas, Esq. Bulstrode-street ....§ -——-— Pa 

* Dixon, Charles, Esq. Portland-place ..... ———__ J I 
Dixon, J. Esq. Devonshire-st. Portlatid-pl «+4 
Dockwra, Mr. J. Surgeon, Kelvedon,-Essex —————. | 
Dodson, Mr. Thomas, Cheapside ........ ——— 1 1 
Downs, Mr. R. G. Surgeon, Hentiord ./1, La gg 
Dumergue, Charles, Esq. Piccadilly..... _—_—_—— | ] 

E | 

* Ely, Lord Bishop of, Cambridgeshire .... ————_._ 4 ] 

*, Ehot; Hoa>Wm,. MP: Cleveland-court’..) ane idles 
Elphinstone, Hon. W. Upper Harley-street py 
Edwards, Mr. John, Gracechurch-street ., 9 ——_-_—_ aa 
Edwards, Mr. John, Lime-street ..... ee ee | 
Eminson, Mr. R. Surgeon, Burton Strather —-————— bed 
Evett, Mr. J. Surgeon, Wellinatana Shrops.. (————_ yj 
Ewing, Rob. Esq. York-place, Portman-sq. ————— 1 ] 
Eyton, Mr. Edward, Cornhill .... ... ee ee | 

F 
* Fitzwilliam, Rt. Hon. Earl, Grosvener-squ. ————. 2 9 9 
Fitzgerald, Lady Mary, Charles-street, 
Berkeley-squard <tiss.atts fede Be Ter. 2 Q 


| ia | Donations. " subscriptions. 
(i w: Fe Pe PO oe) 3D 

* Fawcett, Henry, Esq. M. P. Portland-place ———-— 

* Faveli, Sam. Esq. Grove-hill, Camberwell —————_ 
Farquhar, Robert, Esq. Portland-place ..- ——-—— 
Fearn, Mr. Joseph, Cornhill ...ee--++ + a Sheet 
Fell, Mr. John, Peckham ...o+ verre oecee seattle. 
Fell, Mr. Richard, St. Mary’s, Bankside ... ——-—— 
Fitzgerald, John, Esq. Fitzroy-square ..-- 

Fixot, Mr. Charies, surgeon, Jersey ...-- pee 
Flack, Mr. W. C. Surgeon, Cavendish-brid. ————— 
Fleming, J. Esq. Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. 
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Flower, Mr. Matthew, Walworth .......- pee se ee 
Forbes, John, Esq Fitzroy-square  .-+-+e et 
Forster, Mr. Joseph, Bromley, Middlesex ———— 
Fox, Mr. Joseph, Surgeon, Bridge-street -.. ———-— 
Fox, Mr. John, Surgeon-Dentist, ditto..... ——-+— 
Fox, Mr. Surgeon, Dedham, Norfolk ... ———— 
Fry, Edmund, M.D. ‘Type-street .-.-.... —— 
G 
* Gordon, His Grace the Duke of, Gordon 
Castle «iais- steele ew yen teals: dinliee oie aarate 


** Gower, Lord Geo. Lev. M. P. Stanhope-st. 
* Grant, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. Southampton-p]. ————— 
Garrow, Sir Wm. M. P. Great George-st. ——-—— 
** Grenville, Hon. Tho. M. P. Cleveland-sq. —-—— 
** Grant, Charles, Esq. M. P. Russell-square —— 
* Grenough, G. B. Esq. M. P. Parlrament-st._ ——-—— 
Gaisford, Mr. IT. Surgeon, Kingston, 
Warwickshire ..-ecssesses ove aes i ee ak 
Gaselee, Mr. High-street, Boro’, Southw. ——--—— 
Gibbs, Mrs. Jane, Grubb-street ....++0e0s  —————— 
Goss, Mr. J. Surgeon, Dowlish, Devon,... 
Gordon, W. Esq. Devonshire-street, Port- 
land-place ...- .-+sseeee simdagatees 
Gordon, Mr. M. G. Surgeon, Heslemore . 
Gounday, Mr. W. Surgeon, Lower Shadw. 
Grant, Henry, Esq. Portman-square ...-. ——r—— 


Grant, Mr. John, Leighton Buzzard ..... ———— 
Gray, Mr. John, Stock Exchange ..-....- 
Graves, Mr. John, St. Albans .....s-ceee. 
Green, Mr. Great Surrey-str. Blackfriars 
Griffiths, General, Baker-street ........ . 


Griffiths, William, Esq. Montague-place.. 
Griffiths, Mr. William, Leadenhall-street . 
** Gurney, Hudson, Esq. pie icici 
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Portman-square ..----eecceeeee ser 

H 
** Harrowby, Right Hon. Earl of, Grosve- 
NOP-SQUATE sees eseeeres seh slave aie 


Hawarden, Viscountess, Upper Brook-str. 

* Home, Rt. Hon. Earl of, Whitehall ...... 

* Heselridge, Sir T. Bart. Upper Brook-street 
#* Hobhouse, Sir Benj. Bart. M. P. Man- 

chester-buildings .-cssvoccceecceece 
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3 : Go. ‘ Bes Fase. kod, 
* Huskisson, Rt. Hon. Wm. M.P Hertford-st, ——~—— 9 9 9 
**® Holford; Georses Esq M. PY Boltin-street Ca a ho so 
Hallam, Mr. £. Surgeon, Newington Butts --—-—-: 7 1 0 
~ * Hanbury, Sampson, Esq. Brick-lane ...... Pek 
‘Hanrott, Burkitt, and Co, Messts.“Poultry 2 ak oy 1 9 
Hare, Mr. Jolin, Surgeon, Lincoln.... .. ee 1g 
Hardy, “‘Mr.“Thotmas, Sutgedny Walworth yes 41 
Harman, Mir Edm. Sargeon, Gillingham -" 7S] ig 
Hatris, Mr. James, Gracechurch-street “22 s——2.  ) 0 
Aarrisson, Mr. Batndrd, Princes-streets 3.) tele yg 
Harvey, Mr. Josépiy-Gracechurch-street “ssh Oy yo 
Hatton, “Nir. 3> Str Nrciael’s Altey, Cornh. tik AF] <9 
Haw kis, Wir waves; Stepney 252) .6.7.. eee ey re) 
Hay, Mr-SvSurgeon, Brive, Tincolishire 2.2 f°] ) 
Hennington, Mr. B. Ingram-court, Fen- uh OO 
chUrenstrect “ae rere 65: Heyer em rai 
Hesketh, Mr.W. Althallows-court, Grace- 140 
ChorehHreorect ee ee Coc ee %, 
Hibberts, Mess. G. R. W. & S. Billiter-la; ——__ 1 O 
Hills, Mr. fhomas, Surgeon, Abbey Mills ———-— 4 } 9 
Hilton, Mr. John, Lime-street ..... tosses ————— ] | QO 
Hodgshon, Mr. R. Surgeon, Dattington’.. ee 4g 
Holford Robert, Esq. Lincoln’s-inn-fields ———— 2920 
Holt, Mr. William, Surgeon, Tottenham... ——~—- 1] 
Hooper, Mr. Surgeon, Queen-st. Cheapside ————- 1 4 0 
Horton, William, Esq. Highbury Terrace - ———— | 1 Q 
Hosegood, Mr. T. Surgeon, Blackman-st. —— 11 0 
fluk, Mr Wiliam, Wsprdee.. 2.0 cs 4-40 
J 
** Jersey, Rt. Hon. Earl of, Berkeley-square ———___ 9 9 0 
Jenkinson, Hon. Cecil, M. P. Porcrahsa, Pee La PE Tg 
** Jackson, John, Esq. M. P. New’Broad-str, —-——_ | ater Ges 
Jennings, Mr. Samuel, Rotherhithe ...... ———— | 1 QO 
Jervoice; Rev: Clarke, Hanover-square. .¢. 0 een oj 0 
Johnstone, Mr. And. Weston-st. Pentonville ——— be biieO 
Jones, William, Esq, Pathament-street .... . ee] 1 0 
Jones, Mr. Robert, Surgeon, SUG VeRage = * kee og 
‘ kK ’ 
Keith, Admiral Lord, K. B. Pleviey-cireet. she eg 
Kydd, General, York-place, PoOrtiaisqy: wee MY ag 
Keale, Mr. William, Surgeon, Oakham eo —— 1 1 0 
Keating, Michael, Esq. Lower Brook-street ———-. 1 | 0 
Keene, James, Esq. Camberwell..... cence ae 1 1G 
Kent, Kent, and Co. Mess. Siereons; Bore’ as 64 1] 0 
Kidstone, Mr. Thomas, Leadenhall-street . ————. 1 0 
Knight, Mr. Thomas, Hammersmith . .. —— ——_ | Aha aire 
L 
** Lansdowne, Most Noble the Marquis of, ye Ba: 
Berkeley-square To os. ag Peete perme get i? 
** Liverpool, At. Hon) Parl of Whiteball. ~~ ae ee 
Ladbroke, Robert, Esq. M. P. Pall-Mall,.. ——.} HG 
** Latouch, John, Hsqt M: P.’ Dabiii ’..../02° 92 6 


— 
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Leven, Count, Upper Harley-street . ... 8 
Laing, Mr. George, Great Tower-street .. ———— ] } 
Laing, Mr. J. London-street, Fenchurch-st.. ———-—___ ]_ | 
Lake, Mr. William, Surgeon, Fore-street.. | 
Langham, James, Esq. Manchester-squaare ————— ] j 
Laughnan, A. Esq. Bedford-pl. Russel-sq¢. ————— .1 1 
Lawrence, W. Esq. College of Physicians -————- 1] 
Lawrence, Mr. G. E. Featherstone-buildin. ———_— +} 1 
Law, Mrs. Pertland-place..... sete eee eee ee | 
Lawson, Johnson, Esq. Bedford-street, ae eis 
Dediord-square | 5 ssi sinnitsigtes er ee 

Loy, Mr. J. G. Surgeon, Whitby, Yorksh. © =. 1 4 
Leaaf, William, Esq, Old CHa nie nhs sini ——_—. 29 2 
Learmouth, Walter, Esq. Brunswick-square ——_-— 1 1 
Leycester, Robert, Esq. South Audley-str. ————_ 1] 
Limberry,.Mr-William, Blackheath.2%... © —c-—_en! 4° 4 
Uincoln, Mr: Abranam, Barbican. o¢.0css. ieee Gd 
Lind, Francis, Esq. Bruton-street......060. Sige 4 

hive 
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Little, M. Joseph, Bishopsgate-street ...... ——___— 


M 

* Melville, Rt. Hon. Lord Visc. Hamilton-pl, ———— 
** Milton, Right Hon. Lord, Arlington-street , ———— 
** Morpeth, Lord, M. P. Park-street ..... -. 
Martin, Sir Henry, Bart. Upper Harley st. ——__. 
** Mellish, W. Esq. M. P. Bishopsgate-street ——___. 
Machill, Mr. 'T. Surgeon, Walsinghant 2.0 <:48.225 
Manser, William,’ Esq. Newington-butts.. —_____ 
Mansfield, John, Esq. Baker-sreet ........ ———_— 
Martin, Mr. J.P. Surgeon, Pulborough ¢. © 22 
Martin, Mr. Thomas, Surgeon, Reigate .,.§ ———— 
Marsh, Mr. Robert, Surgeon, Highworth., ———— 
Maud, John, Esq. York-place, Portman-sq. ———_—— 
Mills, Mr. Ch. Garraway’s Coffee-House —-—__ 
Mills, Mr. Th. Surgeon, Stratford-on-Avon ———__. 
Miller, R. Esq. Gloncester-pl. Portman-sq. ———_— 
Miller, Mr. William, Surgeon, Poole....... © —_-—__—= 
Mitchell, William, Esq.. Lime-street cos... <seeue—n2e 
Moline, Mr. Robert, Gracechurch-street .... ——____ 
Moreton, William, Esq. Baker-street ...., ——__— 
Morgan. Mr. M, Surgeon, Landovery ... ————~— 
Morris, Robert, Esq. Brunswick-square..... ———_—— 
Moubray, Geo. Esq. Devonshire-street, 
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Portland-places.«% <smanens ee Eee 
Murphy, Colonel, Albemarle-street ...,. ———.__ 
N 


Nash, Mr. Thomas, Surgeon, Eye, Suffolk —_— 
Nassau, William, Esq. Nottingham-place - ———-__— 
Nicholson, Mr. F. Upper-ground, Blackfr, ———__— 
Nicholson, Mr. T. K. Stamford-st. Blackfr. ———_— 


O 


* Ossulston, Rt. Hon. Lord, M. P. Upper 
Brook-street ee ee 


a 
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Orde, Sir John, Bart. M. P. Gloucester- ) a 


¢ 


place, Portman-square .... ...... 5 aoe © 
* O'Hara;-Ch. Esq. M: Ps Nymipsfield; Sligo \—----__ _2°"g o 
Oaks, Mr. R. Surgeon, Linton, near Camb. ———-_. 1 1 6 
P 
* Pembroke,. Rt.. Hon. Barlvaf; Arlington-st. 2 9g. 4g 
* Palmerstone, Right Hon. Lord Viscount, ) a ae 
M. P. Stanhope-street ....... pee: § “ 
* Paget, Hon. Berkeley, M. P. Portman-str. —-———__ P20 
Peel, Sir R. Bart. M. P. Upper Grosvenor-st, ——-_. 9 2 9 
> Hlumer, Sir Tho. M iwviceCh, Russellesqu? 22g 5" og 
Protheroe, Edward, {Esq,M: Py Harley*str* 22 "9! 9) 9 
Page, Mr. Thomas, Surgeon, Northampton ————. 4 1.0 
Page, William, Esq. Fitzroy-square ...... ee OD 2 0, 
Page, Mess. E. and H. Surgeons, Eydon, She ad BED 
Suffolk. cecsane aes moe See taioR a 
Pallett, Mr. Richard, Leadenhall-street [.  —_ ____. Alo 4) 
Palmer, Mr. John, SU geowyaberetord cae a gy 0 
Palyeart, Ignatius, Esq. Bedford-place.... ———— 4 4 Q 
Payne, Mr. Isaac, 1m) 8c 8) goa iene gS ene ees ft 
Payne, Mr. R. Charles-street, Horselydown) = ag 
Peacock, Mr. George, Surgeon, Bubwith .. © Tae Weare 
Peel, Mr. Abra. George-yard, Lombard-st, ———_____ } OS 
Peill, Mr. Jonath. Surgeon, Cockermouth ————— . ek Oke 
Perfect, Mr. G. Surg. West Malling, Kent ———_ _4_ 4 a) 
Perry, James, Hsq. Pay isteck douse! s 20.357 fae e) 
Phillips, Mr. Samuel, Burgeousai iver °° gg 0 
Pitman, Mr. William, Sar geon, Anidover uk ae | 0 
Player, Mr. Richard, Surgeon, Malmsbury ———— 4 1 9g 
Potter, Mr, John, Surgeon, Ongar ........ ———— 110 
Powell, Mr. George, Islington ........ oe ———— 1 1 0 
Powis, Mr. Charles, Surgeon, Kennington 2 * 4 420 
Pownell, John Ed. Esq. Doctor’s Commons ‘“——_—_._ 4 Lio 
Prentice, Mr.T. E. Surg. Hemelhempstead ——-—— 4 1 0 
Price, the Rev. Dr. ‘Wimpole-street ...... ———— 11 0 
Purser, Mr. Christopher, Surgeon, Bedford ————__- saa Say" 
gh R 
** Ryder, Rt. Hon. R. Lower Grosvenor-str,  —_—_—— 2 nis 0 
Reynolds, General, Portland-place........ ———— 110 
Ross, General, Bitten: (OHA Ost pi tennane 2.4" a 
* Raikes, Job Matthews: Biq.ektds AA AUke ———— 2 2 9 
Reay, H. J, Esq. York-place, Pontigursg (es a 4 a 
Redfern, Mr. Tho. Surgeon, Trowbridge” 1 yg 
Reed, Mr. Tho. Surgeon, Lower Tooting’ ———-~ 1. 41.0 
Reynolds, Mrs. Portland-place............ ———— 11 0 
Richmond, Mr. T. G. Thomas-street, 1 
Horselydown ............. degen ies ie Wer oe 
Richardson, Mr. James Michael; Cornhill! (§ ——__.. 7 1-0 
Ryder, Madame Eugenie, Broad-street..,, © ——-—_- 122 6 
Roberts, H. E> Esq. Devonshire-place, Cars 6 
)_. LPortnesequare jasivsii. se ee 
Roberts, Mr. William, Surgeon, Brom- avian 
ley, Kent peeeeghilice sul iagaren Fading 
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Roberts, Mr. Thomas, Surgeon, Malmsbury - 
Robertson, W. Esq.. Manchester-street. ....§ ———+-—- 
Rebinson, Mri dames, Homerton. citces ae 
Rodgers, L. Frederick, Esq. Baker-street ... —_~———~ 
Roughton, Mr. W. Jun. Surgeon,Kettering —_-_—— 


S : 
* St. Albans, His Grace the Duke of, Strat- gig 
fOrdspiaCS ein moines © saa ome gages aay 
* Statford, Most Noble the Marquis of, psig 
Cleveland-square Par 
ie. 


ee 
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* Sandwich, Right Hon. the Earl of, Wim- j 
POICEIESEEL «Sahin wctecies wants Bae Med qe 

Sydney, Right Hon. Lord Viseount, ess pes, 
Grosvenor-square sith? 

St. John, Rt. Hon. Lord, Wimpole-street.. -———- 1. 1 

* St. David’s,..Lord Bishop of, Palace, 

Aberguilly, Carmarthenshire ..... 

* Sykes, Sir Mark Masterman, Bart. M. P. P 

Sledinore, Y OPKSHILC \ »niee caussident- a 

Simpson, George, Esq. M. P. Portland-pl. ———— 

Stuart, Hon. Gen. Charles, New Norfolk-st. ———___ 

** Scholey, George, Esq. and CHShnB 


_ 
fet 
o oO Oo 


eh fpemed, 


Phaities-street.. wae tie peigiere 
Sancton, Mr. John, Cateaton-street....... 
Sanderson, Mr, John, Old Jewry ......- yy eee 
Sandwith, Mr. Humphry, Surgeon, Beverly .————— 
Saner, Mr. Surgeon, Sun-street, Finsbury... —_———— 
Sargeant, Mr. Isaac, Paddington ....... —— 
Scott, Mr. James, Surgeon, Bromley, Kent. ———— 
Severs, Benjamin, Esq. Old Change ..... ‘ 

Shillitoe, Mr. R. Surgeon, Jewry-st. Aldgate ———-— 
Shuter, Mr. J. A. Surgeon, Gainsford-street -————_—. 
Shuttleworth, Mr. Surgeon, Herndon-on- 

CGT: psa een eee Co eeccnceccove 
Simpson, Mr. J. Surgeon, Billiter-lane -... 

«Stmpson, Mr. John, Leadenhall-street ......... ~—-—+ 
Simpson, Mr. John, Bow Church-yard .....§ ———_— 
Skey, George, Esq. Highgate ....... thee 
Slack, Mr. Hugh, Terrace, Camberwell ... ————— 
Slee, Mr. John, Horselydown-lane ...+.... we 
Slee, Mr. Isaac, Brighton .... 
Sloan, Mr. John, Newington Butts _—_— 
Smith, George, Esq. Upper Harley-street , ——-—— 
Smith, Mr. Henry, Surgeon, Salisbury.... 

Smith, Mr. Samuel, Chemist, Fenchurch-st. 

Smith, Mr. William, Surgeon, Deptford .. 

Smyth, Mr. P. Princes-street, Spitalfields .. ————— 
Spencer, Mr. Knight, Surrey Institution ... -————— 
Spooner, Mr. T. George-yard, Lombard-st._ ——-—— 
Spotswood, John, Esq. Sackville-street .... ——— 
Squires, Dr. Ely-place, Holborn-hill....... ————— 

Steel,; Mr. Jobn,-Lewisham ness sseess cca Aone 
Steel, Joseph, Esq, Cockermouth ......... ———<— 


Steinmetz, Mr. A. Fore-street, Limehouse- ———— 
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Sterry, Mr. Anthony, Borough, Southwark | 
Stewart, Mr. J. Surgeon, Hatfield, near 9 0 

Bridgenorth: . :s4: 5424s dé Bibs Obata | 
Straycey, John, Esq. Devonshire-place, ) 

Portman‘squareywiiialis .isiationi. 2 | 
Stuart, Mr. John, Leadenhall-street ..... a 
Sutcliff, Mr. E. Surgeon,. Bread-street-hil]- -___-— 
Sward, Mr. Alexander, Surgeon, Le ' 

well, Northamptonshite ....200 («ese 


—— a 
ee) 
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Thurlow, Lord, Baker-street......00.e0s rig sates wees 
Trevor, Right Hon. John, Berkeley-square — —-~— 
** Thornton, Rob. Esq. M. P. Grafton-street —————_ 
** ‘Thornton, Sam.. Esq. M.-P. St: James’s-sq, ) ——- 
Taunton, John, Esq. Surgeon, Greville-st., ———— 
‘Taylor, Robert, Esq. Harley-street ...... BES tS Aare 
Taylor, Mr. Joseph, Surgeon, by Leeds .... —___— 
Taylor, Mr. Samuel, Surgeon, Guernsey ... ————. 
Theakstone, Mr. William, Surgeon, Bedale ——-——_ 
Thorp, Mr. Samuel, Aldgate ............. 
Thorp, Mr. John Thomas, ditto ..... ... a 
Thurfield, Mr. W. Surgeon, Brosely, Salop ———— 
Torin, Benjamin, Esa. Harley-street ..... ee 
‘Fothill & Chandler, Mess. Surgeons, Staines —_-—— 
Trip, William, Esq. Weymouth-street :... ——_ 
Tritton, John Henton, Esq. Lombard-street —H—— 
Tullock, Capt. Alexander, St. Alban’s-str, ——— 
Turpin, Mr. Jobn, Butt-lane, Deptford... +—— 


p . poo U;, V 
Urquhart, Mr. James, Wapping .......... ———~ 1 
Vandom, Mr. Richard, Leadenhall-street - ——~—_—._ | 


Vaasittart, George, Esq. Berham Abbey, Senet 
Mariow 
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** Waldegrave, Right Hon. the Earl of ; 
* Westmoreland, Right Hon. the Earl of .. 
* Woodhouse, Right Hon. Lord, Brook-street 
** Wellesley, Honourable H. 
Wigram, Sir Robert, Bt. M.P. Albemarle-st. ——_— 
** Ward, Hon. John Wm. M. P. Beamore pt Wo 
Wharton, John, Esq. M. P. Audley-square 
** Whitbread, Samuel, Esq. M. P. Dover-str. 
** Weguelin, J.C. Esq. New Broad-street..... ———___ 
Waller, Mr. Thomas, Chemist, Guildford . 
Wallis, Mr. B. G. Surgeon, Loughborough 
Waimley, Mr. Edward, Graeechurch-street 
‘Watson, Mr. Henry, Watling-street 
Watson, Mr. Joseph, ditto ditto 
Warner, Mr. John, Jewin-crescent 
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‘Welchman, Mr. E. Surgeon, Kineton, 
Warwickshire ..... Sb eso w bales i ae 


pos 
oar 


1 
West, James, Esq. Wimpole-street .... ... I 
Wheeler, Mr. Alex. Surgeon, Worcester... ————— ] 
Wigham, Mr. Matthew, Chemist, Holborn ———-— 1 
Williams, Mr. Allen, Surgeon, Southwark ————— 1 

] 


Williams, Mr. Job, Aldgate ...... ie otiioia i 
Williams, Mr. T. Fowkes- -buildings, 
TE OWEIISILCEE #53 we osha anewesan sees é t 


Wilson, Mr. J. Surgeon, Devonshire-square —_—_— 
Wingfield, William, Esq. Montague-street ————— 
Wood, Mr..J..Hacktey. :w.ace sa. i jak fee 
Wood, Mar J.B. ditto. «a vinésad. 12 
Wood, Mr. Jonathan, Queen-street ...... ———— 
Woodgate, Mri Edward, Bennett-street ..... —-——— 
Woodman, Mr. Grove-lane, Camberwell . ———— 
Wrench, Mr. J. G. Lower Thames-street . ———— 


Ea 


As the benefits of this Life-saving Association are con- 
tinually diffused by every Mail from the Metropolis, it is 
hoped, that Benevolent Characters, wherever residing 
throughout the Empire, wiil consider the Charity as their 
own. They can be always unfailingly supplied with active 
Vaccine Matter for Inoculation by return of post, free of 
Expense, on addressing the Director by Letter, post 
paid; and thus they have the opportunity of locally ex- 
periencing and extending all its Benefits. 


+ 


Subscriptions are reeeived by all the Members of the Board of Ma- 
nagers; Darton, Harvey, and Darton, Gracechurch Street; Mr; 
Hucu Brams, Secretary, Doctor’s Commons; Dr. WALKER, 6, Bond 
Court, Wallbrook; Mr. A. Jounstone, Agent and Collector to the In- 
stitution, No. 9, Weston Street, Pentonville; aud by the following 


BANKERS, Fi 
Messrs. Cobb, and Co. Lombard-street ; 
Messrs. Thomas Coutts, Esq. and Co. Strand ; 
Messrs. Hammersiey’s and Co. Pall Mall; 
Messrs. Praeds and Co. Fleet-street. 
| 
Five Guineas, or upwards, constitutes a Life Governor ; and 
One Guinea, or upwards, an Annual Governor of this Institution. 
EE 
The Agent and Collector, who has engraved Receipts, will respectfully 
wait on any Person wishing to contribute, on a written communication be- 
ing made to him, (Mr. Johnstone, Weston-street, Pentonville.) He will 
receive any subscriptions, and answer any inquiries addressed to him from 


the country. 
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Observations on Vaccination. 
ER 


The formation of the Vaccine Pock is a slow, progressive work, which 

sufficiently distinguishes it from every appearance of what some have called 
spurious Cow-pox, or other pustule or vesicle. But it is not necessary to 
consider their time of formation, in order to ascertain their different cha- 
racters. On puncturing the pustule of crustaceous appearance, or on 
pressing it with the hand, the skin over it, being so imperfect, the enclosed 
matter is discharged, like water from a bladder when it is punctured. To 
draw the matter from the true pock, it is necessary to make many punc- 
tures; the interior of it being composed of cellular substance, filled with 
fluid. Matter of pustule is let out, like the aqueous humour of the eye, by 
one puncture: of true pock, like the vitreous, only, by multiplied perfora- 
tions or punctures. 
. The more early the Vaccine Ichor is taken, the more likely it is to 
prove active. [tis limpid in itself; and, when unmixed with the pus, 
sometimes produced by the inoculation, and with other secretion or dis- 
charge of serous, lymphatic, or ichorous fluid, or of blood, produced by 
any accident, as rubbing, or other violence to the part, it retains its pellu- 
cidity while it continues fluid. When at length become opaque and hard- 
ened into a crust or scab, it will still produce, on being properly applied, 
the genuine Cow-pock, though not so certainly, or constantly, active, after 
thus hardening upon the body: in case of failure, it produces nothing else 
to be mistaken for it. 

From the different modes of applying the lancet in Inoculation, some 
little varieties in the appearance of the pock, and some little difference in 
the time of the appearances, are produced. 

If the Inoculation be effected by an extremel y slight, superficial punc- 
ture, 4 smail red spot is produced, which, for three or four days, will only 
have the appearance of the bite of some small insect. At the end of a 
week, there will generally be only the appearance of a small vesicle; and 
the pock will be a day or two later than usual in the exhibition of all it’s 
different appearances. | : 

The pock, through all it’s stages, will preserve a circular form, spherical 
or orbicular in the beginning ; but, as it acquires its full dimensions, he- 
coming flattened, and even hollow or depressed, on its summit. At this 
period the pock, at it’s circumference, is generally considerably elevated ; 
sometimes, even, in a small degree overhanging its basis. But it some- 
times happens, that under the characteristic inflammation, the tumefied, in- 
durated part surrounding the pock, is almost, or altogether, as much ele- 
vated as the margin of the pock, which then resembles a circular plane or 
depression, on the elevated, inflamed, indurated areola. 

If, on application of the lancet, any considerable incision be made, the 
pock, in its circumference, puts on a shape corresponding with the form of 
the surface of the cutis, which had been denuded, or had the cuticle sepa- 
rated from it in the inoculation. 
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in the central part of the pock a slight ulceration and formation of pus 
takes place; so that, the continuity of cells which constitutes the structure 
of the pock, instead of forming a spherhoidal congeries, takes on an annu- 
lar form, surrounding the drop, and sometimes more deeply-seated mass, of 
pus in the centre, produced by the wound from the lancet, at the time of 
the inoculation. 

Round the pock there is, from an early period, a slight appearance of 
inflammation, which, on the circulation being quickened, exhibits the ap- 
pearance of a throbbing, synchronous with the pulsations of the arteries 
producing it; but which is unaccompanied with pain: and, when about the 
tenth day of the inoculation, the disease is at its height, this efflorescence, 
or erythematous inflammation, forms a distinct kind of halo or areola, 
which, in Kuropeans, is of a red or crimson tint; but whieh, in Blacks and 
peopie of colour, is simply of a darker hue than their own complexions. 

This characteristic induration, which is always accompanied with a de- 
gree of specific fever, seems the most infallible criterion of the vaccination 
being complete, as it takes place whether the pock have been preserved 
whole, or have been ruptured during it’s progress; and though, after its 
passing away, the pock is generally converted into a firm, peculiar kind of 
crust or scab, of a dark brown colour, the changes of the pock beginning at 
its centres yet, 

—it, sometimes, happens, from the matter of the pock having been 
freely discharged, that the characteristic crust is of a diminished size, and 
- of a colour less intensely dark ; 

—-—— it sometimes happens that, from violence done to the pock, this 
crust is altogetber prevented, and ulceration takes place; 

-—-it sometimes happens, when the vaccine effect has passed away, 
(the areola disappeared,) that the pock, instead of drying and hardening 
into any thing like the peculiar crust or scab, has the character of some 
previously existing eruption determined to the part, and becomes unfirm, 
or of loose texture, light-coloured and of irreguiar form, like a portion of 
concreted pus, whereby the previous eruption is often carried off. Bya 
discharge from the part at such a time, other complaints are sometimes 
removed, as the excessive intolerance of light with which weak-eyed 
children are tormented, discharges from the ears, &c. 

' Under all these different appearances, the characteristic inflammation 
having previously had place, the protection is complete. 

The best manner of collecting and preserving Vaccine Ichor, is that of 
applying the surfaces of glasses to the punctured pock, as the matter oozes 
from it, and then putting the wetted surfaces together. This effectually 
excludes the air; and by wrapping the glasses, so attached, in paper, the 
light is also excluded, which might otherwise decompose the matter; a 
fortiori, then, heat most certainly destroys it; and, therefore, cannot be too 
earefuily guarded against. 


London; 21, x, 1813, : Roe WT. 
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ERRATUM.——Page 25, line 1, for Farm read Farms. 


Darton, Harvey, and Co, Printers, 
Gracechurch-Street, London. 
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